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THE GENERALS NEVER FORGET 


In ‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’’ we may observe the end and the 
We may see that the 


state which enslaves the bodies and minds 


means of tyranny. 


and spirits of men serves only the tyrant; 
it does not serve men. As Gibbon makes 
clear, Diocletian sought to strengthen and 
preserve his empire and his power by de- 
stroying in the name of the state the eco- 
nomie and the political life of the people. 
By edict of Diocletian, magistrates seized 
and burned publicly the sacred books of the 
early Christians, rapacious courtiers gained 
control of confiscated property, the old 
pagan ancestral religion of nature became 
the official religion of all; free men lost 
their rights; slaves, their hope of freedom. 

A knowledge of the history of the past 
becomes useful to us as it informs us of the 
We are but blind and stupid if 
Diocletian is more vivid to us than any 


present. 


evod-emperor-dictator-tyrant who by force, 
and hatred, and paranoiae will attempts to 
reduce to total submission, to enslave or to 
exterminate the minds and spirits of free 
men. 

History informs us not only of the qual- 
ities and the methods of the tyrant and 
the despot but also, first, of the qualities 
of the benefactor and the leader of men, 
and, second, of the rights and the obliga- 
tions of all men who are free. In a speech 
before the Republican State Convention at 
Springfield, Illinois, June 16, 1858, Abra- 


By 
WARREN TAYLOR 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


ham Lincoln said: ‘‘I believe this govern- 
ment can not endure permanently half slave 
and half free,’’ and in his First Inaugural 
Address: ‘‘Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world ?’’ 

In time of absolute monarchy, of civil 
war or of world war, the rights and the 
obligations of all men who are free do not 
change. To such men, yesterday is to-day, 
the past is vivid in the present and to-mor- 
row is what they, by their virtues and their 
energies, cause it to be. No state is more 
than an association of men; no state is bet- 
ter than the men who make it, and those 
men themselves are solely and forever re- 
sponsible for its assuming the forms, shapes 
they flee 
from the present, if they are arbitrary, 


and eonditions it assumes. If 


fearful and indecisive, their state is but 
the tyrant’s booty. If they have wisdom, 
and courage, and spirit, if their moral and 
their intellectual virtues are strong, as their 
bodies are strong, their state is their own 
and they are free. 

That fact, however, men do not always 
remember. In time of crisis they confuse 
their minds as readily as they clarify them. 
They may not remember that 


Of all the tyrannies on human kind 
The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 


They may not remember that 
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In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free, 


what we preserve. 


honoroble alike in what we give and 


They do not remember when they suppose 
that the success of their struggle in time 
of crisis depends on the production of 
machines alone. Their success depends 
even more on the production of men, the 
shaping of men in body, in mind and in 
spirit. 

The public press to-day does not com- 
monly aid us in keeping proportion. It 
employs a language of numbers and of 
machines; it pictures factories and manual 
workers and not schools and_ teachers. 
Sixty thousand airplanes, seventy-five thou- 
sand tanks; ten million tons of deadweight 
shipping. Assaulted by machines, we strike 
back with machines; they are essential, but 
they are not enough. The press assures us 
that machines are the means which will lead 
us to victory; too seldom does it invite us 
to inquire into the ends we seek in victory. 
In time of war, our strength les in the wis- 
dom which tells our generals that the stand- 
ards of our armies depend not on our 
machines alone. Those standards depend 
even more on the bodies, and the minds, 
and the spirits of the men who control those 
machines. 

To-day as we oppose tyranny over body, 
over mind and over spirit, students and 
teachers alike in schools and eolleges are 
required not only to reexamine the means 
and ends of their efforts but also to make 
invincible their own minds and spirits and 
the minds and spirits of all free men who 
desire only plain truth and simple jus- 
tice. To-day the indispensable factories 
produce the 
For a meaningful victory, the 


and workers indispensable 
machines. 
schools must produce a commodity equally 


indispensable, not robots, but men of mind 


and spirit, men of comprehension, of initia- 


tive, of courage, men who can assume the 
obligations implicit in their freedom. 
The test of any civilization is the nature 
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of the men who shape it. Students in eol- 
lege preparing to become leaders of men 
are now required to examine the capacities 
of their nature. In time of peace they may 
have forgotten qualities they can not now 
in time of war forget. For the preservation 
of elementary human rights, for honor, for 
freedom, for justice, we must all employ 
the studies which at once make us better 
soldiers and better citizens; we must all 
employ the studies which liberate our minds 
and spirits, the studies which make us free. 
Kor we become men and produce men only 
when we defend, preserve and cultivate the 
intellectual and the moral virtues. Victory 
without them is the victory of the machine; 
it is not the victory of men. 

The use of education, as Dr. Johnson said 
of travel, is ‘‘to regulate imagination by 
reality.’’ Its use is to show not only how 
things may be but also what they are. It 
informs everyone that ‘‘the man and the 
citizen disappear forever in the tyrant,’’ 
and that of tyrants, Diocletian was not the 
last. It clarifies issues. The concern of 
Lincoln was ‘‘this government’’: ‘‘it can 
not endure permanently half slave and half 
free.’? Our concern now becomes larger: 
it is not this government; it is this world. 
Can this world endure permanently half 
slave and half free? 

Edueation also forces other questions 
upon us: What constitutes our freedom? 
And it supplies an answer: the right to use 
our intellectual and our moral virtues. 
With what weapons other than machines 
may we defend and preserve our freedom? 
Our intellectual and our morai virtues? 
What are the ends of victory? Why win? 
Tyrants make fighting an end in itself, but 
free men know that it is not. The end of 
fizhting is the attainment of a state of mind 
of the whole people. The tyrant fights for 
the total submission of the people. The 
benefactor of men fights for their freedom 
from want and from fear. He fights for 
their right to make their lives genuinely 
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useful to themselves and to others, for their 
right to employ in their living and to de- 
velop, as they live, their intellectual and 
their moral virtues, their minds and their 
spirits. 

The essential work of the college, in time 
of associating with others and standards of 
of war no less than in time of peace, is to 
judgment which will make them amply 
competent to assume the responsibilities 
develop in its students habits of mind, ways 
and obligations of leadership, either mili- 
tary or civilian. The essence of true lead- 
ership is but a composite of the intellectual 
and the moral virtues. These supply tests 
for the merits and demerits of all of us, 
for the usefulness of our work, the value 
of the instruction we alike give and receive, 
the ends we pursue and the suecess of our 
pursuits. The tests are infallible and im- 
partial; not all who assume the role of 
leader make passing grades. These virtues, 
useful alike in military and in civilian pur- 
suits, in time of war and in time of peace, 
the true center of all endeavors of schools 
and colleges—what are they? 

Five virtues are outstanding; at least 
five are required of all true leaders; at 
least five are useful in time of war as well 
as in time of peace; at least five all free 
First, 





men recognize, respect and pursue. 
the ability to understand, the power to dis- 
cern; knowledge and wisdom, a full, un- 
biased acquaintance with all the facts which 
play in any problem; the power to move 
beyond the sloppy comforts of one’s pet 
whims and intuitions, the power to recog- 
nize real problems; the power to see issues 
and solutions as they affect others and not 
solely as they affect oneself; the power of 
remaining forever free from the dark 


cocoon of one’s supposedly private and 
personal but all too publicly evident ration- 
alizations, fancies, desires, adhesions, fears, 
defeats, a-priori convictions, misjudgments 
—the full store of one’s strictly personal- 
The true leader can not 


ized stupidities. 
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flee into the tangential realms of a ruinous 
and blinding idealism. 

Second, resourcefulness, malleability, in- 
ventiveness; the to apply 
knowledge and one’s wisdom in the solu- 


power one’s 
tion of problems which deeply affect the 
lives of the living; the power to recognize 
needs and to supply solutions quickly and 
efficiently; in all, the maintenance of a 
realistic sense of where one is, of what he 
is doing, of how he is doing it and why he 
is doing it. 
Third, tenacity and fortitude; the power 
to say truthfully 
I am able now,... 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel 

To endure more miseries and greater far 

Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 


Fourth, loyalty to one’s job, not in the 
name of the privileges, prescriptive rights, 
prerogatives, exemptions and honors which 
it entails, but because of the responsibili- 
ties, the obligations and the difficulties 
which it presents. 

And, finally, a sense of liberality, justice, 
magnanimity; the ability to follow that 
power within ourselves which makes for 
righteousness; a sense of being a friend to 
men and not their savior; the absence of all 
Jehovistie and prophetic illusions; the free- 
dom from any feeling of being indispen- 
sable; in all, the power to project one’s own 
being into a world of millions of beings no 
less important to themselves than one is to 
one’s self. Those leaders who feel it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to bear the bur- 
dens of everyone else misjudge their use- 
fulness. Men want to bear their own bur- 
dens ; they want to be left free to bear them. 
The true leader does not do their work; he 
protects them from all obstacles which im- 
pede or hinder their doing it for themselves. 

Discernment, resourcefulness, fortitude, 
loyalty and magnanimity—these are the 
virtues we may observe in men who actu- 
ally know what to do and how to do it, in 
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men who can act and who do act for the 
common good. These are the virtues, the 
information, the habits of mind, the ways 
of associating with others, the standards of 
judgment which colleges impart and should 
students. The generals 


develop in their 


must have machines; they must also have 


men. factories can supply machines; col- 
leges can supply the leadership of free men 
living with and for free men in a world 


which ean not exist permanently half slave 


HONORARY DEGREES: 
TYPES GRANTED AND 
OCCUPATIONS REWARDED 


[In the United States from 1,000 to 1,500 
honorary degrees are given annually. Prob- 
ably no system of general honorifics in the 
United States rivals that of honorary de- 
vrees. Bankers, clergymen, professors, gov- 
ernors, lawyers, scientists, industrialists 
and men from many other vocations are 
called to receive the LL.D.’s, D.D.’s, M.A.’s 
and other varieties of honorary degrees 

American colleges 
England, the 


and honors awarded by the crown consti- 


which several hundred 


willingly eonfer. In titles 
tute the outstanding honorifics of the na- 
tion. In fact, in most nations, those honors 
bestowed by the government rank first in 
importance. But in the United States the 
federal Constitution forbids the granting 
the 
Except for medals for life-saving and cer- 


of titles of nobility by eovernment. 
tain awards in wartime, honorifics are left 
to non-governmental agencies; government 
leaders, however, are frequently recipients 
of honorary degrees. The outstanding de- 
eree of the first half of the vear 1942, was 
the honorary doctorate to General Douglas 
MacArthur, bestowed by the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Probably the most widely publicized de- 
gree of 1941 was Rochester University’s 


LL.D. to Winston Churehill. Few honor- 
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and half free. These are the intellectual 
and moral virtues which the generals can 
never forget, for war can but vivify their 
awareness that men are not machines, not 
mere bodies, but are sentient creatures with 
ideas and desires, with knowledge and emo- 
tions. Nor ean the true generals forget 
that a true victory is more than a victory 
of machines and of bodies. It is a victory 
of mind and of spirit—a victory which 
preserves all intellectual and moral virtues. 


By 
STEPHEN E. EPLER 


DEAN OF MEN, SOUTHERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


ary degrees are now given in absentia but 
an exception was made for the British 
leader. Churchill, however, did speak by 
radio from England to the commencement 
audience and also to the world. Another 
Englishman, the British Ambassador, Lord 
Halifax, journeyed to Cambridge to receive 
Harvard’s LL.D. On Harvard’s 
mencement platform, after receiving his 
doctorate, Lord Halifax, acting for Oxford 
University, threw the doctor’s hood over the 
shoulders of Major General Edwin M. 
Watson, who was acting as proxy for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President thus became 
the holder of an Oxford D.C.L. As far as 
we know this is the first time a proxy was 
used in the awarding of a degree and the 
first time a university in one nation used 
the campus of an institution of higher 
learning several thousand miles away as the 
place for granting a degree. 

By what titles are these honorifics be- 
stowed by the colleges known? A survey’ 
found that over one third (38 per cent.) of 


com- 


1The writer sent a questionnaire in 1939 to 494 
college presidents. Two hundred sixty-six usable 
replies on this aspect were received. Sixty-seven 
institutions reported that no honorary degrees were 
given. For more nearly complete data and infor- 
mation on topics discussed in this article, the reader 
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the honorary degrees given by 199 colleges 
and universities in the ten year period, 
1929-38, were LL.D.’s. About one fourth 
(28 per cent.) of their awards were D.D.’s 
and one tenth each, Se.D.’s (10 per cent.) 
and Litt.D.’s (8.7 per cent.). Thus these 
four awards made up five sixths of all hon- 
orary degrees. About one in twenty-five 
(3.8 per cent.) was the honorary Master of 
Arts and one in thirty (3.4 per cent.), the 
Doctor of Humane Letters. The remaining 
one tenth was composed of 46 other types, 
including some degrees commonly given as 
earned degrees: e.g., Bachelor of Arts, Mas- 
ter of Education, and Electrical Engineer. 
Several of the unusual awards were Doctor 
of Oratory, Doctor of Philanthropy and 
Doctor of Education in Aeronautics. 

If these 199 colleges and universities giv- 
ing honorary degrees are broken into vari- 
ous classifications,? we find that Catholic 
and publicly controlled institutions gave 
the highest percentage of LL.D.’s and that 
the Negro and Protestant colleges had the 
highest proportion of D.D.’s. If the insti- 
tions are reclassified as accredited and un- 
accredited, the grouping shows that the ac- 
credited institutions gave two LL.D.’s for 
each D.D. conferred, while the unaeceredited 
granted two D.D.’s for each LL.D. Small 
differences were found on examining the 
geographical grouping. The Northeast 
gave a higher percentage of Se.D.’s and 
Litt.D.’s, while the South gave more D.D.’s 
and LL.D.’s proportionately. The West 
followed the national norm closely. 





is referred to the writer’s work, ‘‘Honorary De- 
grees in America’’ (531 pp., unpublished manu- 
script), in the library of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

2The 199 institutions were divided into four 
groups on the basis of control: public, Catholic, 
Protestant and private. Likewise they were divided 
into accredited and unaccredited institutions on the 
basis of membership in a regional or national ac- 
erediting agency. Three geographical divisions 
were used: the Northeast, the South and the West 
(which included the Midwest). 
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These 199 institutions of higher learning, 
it will be recalled, gave over 50 varieties of 

honorary degrees, some of which have the 

same titles as earned degrees. This makes 

it difficult for even those in collegiate circles 

to know whether an individual’s degrees 

are earned or honorary. The man on the 

street probably knows the general differ- 

ence between an honorary and _ in-course 

degree. If asked to explain he might say: 

‘*The in-course or earned degree is the one 

you go to school and study for; while the 
honorary degree is the one that is just given 

away.’’ However, if our friend is asked to 
tell whether a certain type of degree, such 
as the Ph.D., is honorary or earned, he 
probably can make only a wild guess. This 
is not entirely his fault because, as pointed 
out, many degrees have been or are com- 
monly given in both eategories. The ter- 
minology adds to the confusion. If the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is the degree 
for which the physician spends years in 
college, then it seems logical to the average 
man that the degree of Doctor of Laws 
should be what a lawyer receives for his 
stay in law school. This seems the more 
logical if he is aware of the fact that the 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) is an earned de- 
gree. The writer questioned several score 
of individuals both inside and outside col- 
lege and found few who knew which degrees 
were commonly given only as honorary, 
only as earned or as both. 

Fifty years ago a bitter but successful 
struggle occurred which established the de- 
gree, Doctor of Philosophy, as an in-course 
award. But while those on college faculties 
know that the Ph.D. is earned and the 
LL.D., honorary, the general public makes 
no distinction. If it is desirable to distin- 
guish clearly between earned and honorary 
degrees (the struggles in the past to remove 
the M.D. and Ph.D. from the honorary 
classification indicated those most con- 
eerned thought it was), then a new nomen- 
clature for honorary degrees is necessary. 
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The simple expedient of making ‘‘ Master 
Honorary’’ (M.Hon.) and ‘‘Doctor Hon- 
orary’’ (D.Hon.) the only honorary degrees 
would enable the public to know at a glance 
which degrees were honorary. Certainly as 
long as some degrees (M.A., Sc.D., ete.) are 
given in both eategories and as long as 50 
or more varieties of honorary degrees are 
used, the general public will continue to 
think that Dr. Smith, LL.D., and the Rev- 
erend Dr. Brown, D.D., received their de- 
grees for years of study in collegiate insti- 
tutions. 

What occupational groups in America 
the 


degree awards? 


receive largest shares of honorary- 
More than 50 occupational 
groups were reported by the 199 institu- 
tions, even though only 21 specific occupa- 
tions were listed on the survey forms. How- 
ever, four occupations received about two 
thirds of the total. In first place is the 
with 32 per the total. 
Teachers, mostly college professors, make 
College 


clergy* cent. of 
up 13 per cent. of the recipients. 
and university presidents received 303 hon- 
orary degrees (7 per cent. of the total). No 
other occupation receives as many degrees 
per capita as this group. Other educational 
administrators received 8 per cent. of the 
degrees conferred. 

Of the fields further removed from aca- 
demic halls, holders of political offices re- 
ceived 8 per cent.* of the 4,301 degrees con- 
ferred. Six per cent. of the recipients were 
business men, 4 per cent. were lawyers and 
another 4 per cent. were doctors of medi- 


cine. Artists and writers did not receive 


quite so many honorary degrees as did busi- 
Authors were given two per 
cent. of the total and musicians and artists 


hess men. 


3 The pereentage of the total honorary degrees, 
The 
percentage of D.D.’s among honorary degrees has 
declined from 39 per cent. in 1900 to 27 per cent. 
in 1934. (Source: Annual & Biennial Reports of 
the United States Office of Education.) 

4Of this 8 per cent., three eighths were judges 


however, is not as large as in earlier decades. 


and one eighth were diplomats. 
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each one per cent. Only 19 degrees (0.44 
per cent.) were bestowed upon officers of 
the Army and Navy. This group has many 
honors heaped upon its leaders during and 
immediately after a war but receives few in 
peace times. 

On the other hand, leaders of the two 
most populous groups in the nation, farm- 
ers and laborers, were almost entirely over- 
looked. Less than out of every 600 
recipients was a farm leader and less than 
one out of every 2,000 was a labor leader. 
This lack of recognition for these groups 
probably reflects the small share they have 
in the control of colleges and universities 
as well as the class orientation of higher 


one 


institutions of learning. 

Women, likewise, seemed to be neglected 
by those who make the selections for hon- 
orary degrees. Only 292 of the 4,301 de- 
grees were bestowed upon women. While 
more than one third of the college and uni- 
versity students were women, fewer than 
one fourteenth of the honorary-degree re- 
cipients (6.7 per cent.) were women. Over 
20 per cent. of all the women recipients 
were artists and writers, while only four 
per cent. of the male recipients were drawn 
from these fields. Sheer ability probably 
has more to do with one’s success here than 
in most other fields. As would be expected, 
the fields of politics and business had a 
lower percentage of the total women re- 
cipients (5 per cent. and 2 per cent., re- 
spectively) than of the men (9 per cent. 
and 6 per cent.). 

If we divide the 199 colleges and uni- 
versities into groups on the basis of control, 
acereditment and geographical location 
the occupational differences among these 
groups can be shown. 

The percentage of educators’ given hon- 
orary degrees was lower than the percentage 
of the total group for Catholic, Negro and 
unacecredited institutions. The clergy re- 

5 Including teachers, college professors, adminis- 
trators, and college presidents. 
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ceived a higher proportion at Protestant, 
Negro, unaccredited and Southern institu- 
tions. Private, aceredited and Western 
institutions looked upon artists and authors 
with more favor. 

Editors and journalists were given more 
degrees by private, public and Northeastern 
institutions. Public, Catholic and North- 
eastern institutions led the others in awards 
given to holders of political offices. The 
business group received more than the usual 
proportion of awards from the public, pri- 
vate, Catholic and Northeastern colleges. 
The very few farm and labor leaders hon- 
ored took their awards largely from public 
and accredited institutions. 

All social institutions including colleges 
institutional folkways and 
mores, which, lke Topsy, 
grown.’’ In the nineteenth century, hon- 
orary degrees were limited largely to the 
clergy and the professions including publie- 
office holders. The present century has seen 
the increase of other groups, such as busi- 


have many 


have ‘‘just 


ness men, artists and journalists. 

We suggest that the colleges and univer- 
sities granting honorary degrees should 
consider these questions: Is it desirable to 
continue giving honorary degrees? What 
are the basic advantages and disadvantages 


Events 
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of the practice? Then, if it seems desirable 
to continue making these awards, what oe- 
cupations should be considered eligible? 
Honorary degrees are academic honors. 
As such, should they be given for non- 
academic achievements? Are colleges capa- 
ble of evaluating non-academic work? In- 
stitutions might raise the prestige of their 
honorary-degree awards if they would con- 
fine them to fields in which they have 
specialists who can make accurate judg- 
candidate’s achievements in 


The Pulitizer prize play 


ments of a 
a specified field. 
is not selected by a group of engineers. 

These questions assume that institutions 
are striving to select individuals for honor- 
ifies because of merit and achievements. 
Many awards in the past seem to have been 
dictated by the advertising manager or the 
treasurer. <Any college seeking higher 
standards for honorary degrees must guard 
against giving degrees which are primarily 
for the institution’s own benefit. 

No system of honorifics can rise higher 
than the respect it commands in the general 
public. In the last analysis this prestige 
depends on the careful selection of recipi- 
ents. A few unwise awards can undermine 
the prestige of all honorary degrees. 








ANOTHER ALLEGED EDUCATIONAL 
WEAKNESS IS “VIEWED WITH 
ALARM” 

“U. S. History Study Not Required in 82% 
of Colleges.” So reads a front-page headline 
in The New York Times, June 21. Following 
the headline are five and one half columns in 
which Benjamin Fine, Times educational writer, 
reports the findings of a questionnaire study 
which the newspaper conducted, apparently as 
a sequel to the charge, recently made by Allan 
Nevins, professor of history, Columbia Univer- 
sity, that college instruction has been more or 
less shamefully neglecting the history of the 


United States. 









To the initiated it will doubtless come as a 
surprise that even so large a proportion of the 
colleges as 18 per cent. have actually required 
for graduation a course in United States his- 
tory. The 690 higher institutions represented 
in the study inelude, not only liberal-arts col- 
leges and teachers colleges, but 135 professional 
and technical schools as well, and beyond this 
is the fact that required courses, exeept in 
English, physical education and major-group 
sequences, have become increasingly rare in 
American higher education ever since Charles 
W. Eliot popularized the elective system more 
than two generations ago. 

Revealing the attitudes and ideals that have 
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come to dominate American history on all levels 
are some of the arguments advanced by the col- 
leges in defense of the non-requirement of 


courses in United States history. For example: 


Any course labeled ‘‘required’’ is un-American. 


In Axis countries, courses are required. [From the 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. ] 
un-American and undemocratic. 


We need to avoid 


Compulsion is 
Kuropean regimentation. We 
are free to make our own choice and should remain 
free. [Jamestown (N. D.) College. |] 

Students tend to react against required courses. 
Mount 


Required courses usually kill interest in the sub- 


Holyoke College. | 


ject and cause so much resentment that require- 


ments must be set very low. [Princeton Univer- 


sity. 

The fact that United States history is usually 
required in the secondary schools is also ad- 
vanced in explanation of the failure of the 
colleges to make such a requirement, although 
no data are presented to indicate the proportion 
of secondary schools making this study a con- 
stant in all curricula. United States history 
was found in practically all elementary schools 
and 8th-grade requirement under the 
With the advent of 


the junior high school, this requirement was 


as a 7th 


8-4 plan of organization. 


usually continued, but it is probable that the 
recent trend toward “fusion” courses in the “so- 
cial studies” has reduced the chances that the 
average product of the junior high school will 
have been exposed to a “systematic and sequen 
tial’ study of the history of the United States. 

Valuable as is Dr. Fine’s report in revealing 
trends and attitudes in the higher institutions, 
there would seem to be a better way of deter- 
mining the status of college graduates in re 
spect of their acquaintance with the history of 
their country. Why not give actual tests, such 
as those given in arithmetic to eandidates for 
ofticer-training in the Navy? (See ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 14, 1942.) 


sumption that accurate information is an essen 


Under the as- 


tial basis for ideals either of patriotism (in the 
narrower sense) or of devotion to the “American 
way of life’ (in the broader sense), the findings 
of a well-constructed multiple-choice test given 
graduates who are eandidates for 


(and if 
simpler form to enlisted men in the Army 


to college 


officer-training possible given in a 


camps) would provide organized education with 
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the data that it needs in order to evaluate and, 
if necessary, revise its programs of required 
and elective courses in American history. 


HONOR AND HONESTY IN THE BE- 
STOWING OF HONORIFICS 

THE commencement season of 1942 has been 
marked by a certain relevant event unmen- 
tioned, as far as we have been informed, in the 
commencement addresses—something in the na- 
ture of a frontal attack on current practices 
The at 
tack was launched by Stephen E. Epler, dean, 
Southern Oregon College of Edueation (Ash- 


in the granting of honorary degrees. 


land), in summarizing the findings of a study 
of honorary degrees in a release issued on June 
14 by the American Committee on Publie Af- 
fairs. It is fortunate that SCHOOL AND Society 
has for its present number an article by Dean 
Epler which is based on the same study. 

Among the interesting facts emphasized in 
the press reports based on the release is that 
Dean Epler found, among the college and uni- 
versity executives whom he polled, a_three- 
fourths agreement that too many honorary de- 
grees are awarded, and a two-thirds agreement 
that the degrees are conferred too largely on 
persons “who have attained practical or admin- 
istrative success.” In his article in SCHOOL AND 
Society he suggests confining honorary degrees 
to achievement in fields in which the granting 
institutions have specialists who ean make ae- 
curate judgments of a eandidate’s achievements. 
“Honorary degrees are academic honors. As 
such should they be given for non-academic 
achievements? Are colleges capable of evalu- 
ating non-academic work ?” 

Dean Epler believes that a primary motive 
in granting honorary degrees too often stems 
from a hope that the institution will itself be 
benefited The 
financial value for the college by stimulating 
the honored one to contribute to the eollege en- 


thereby. award may have a 


dowment. It may have an advertising value 
through the newspaper accounts (including pie- 
tures) of the commencement ceremonies. 
Neither in the article nor in the press reports 
based on the release does Dean Epler discuss 
the value of honorary degrees to their recipients 
—other than the human satisfaction of having 
themselves and their achievements recognized 


by learned and highly respected institutions. 
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It would be interesting to know in how far the 
honorary degree is an asset as compared, for 
example, with the cash-and-prestige value of 

Only two instances come 
to mind at the moment. It seems likely that the 
honorary D.D. has such a value to the clergy- 


the earned doctorate. 


man, and among those “honored,” Dean Epler 
reports, there are more clergymen than mem- 
In the 


academie world, too, the possession of one or 


bers of any other occupational group. 


more honorary degrees by a college or univer- 
sity executive is almost taken for granted. A 
guess may be hazarded, indeed, that a president 
who is not a Doctor of Laws is in as much 
danger of developing an inferiority complex as 
is a professor who lacks a Ph.D. This may ae- 
count for Dean Epler’s finding that, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, college presidents as a 
group hold more honorary degrees even than 
clergymen. Of an not 
recommend himself for a degree, but he can 
fellow executive elsewhere—and 
It is just 


course a_ president 
recommend a 
vice versa, tit for tat, quid pro quo. 
possible that this has something to do with 
one of Dean Epler’s suggestion toward honorific 
reform: “Place the selection of candidates in 
the hands of the faculty.” 

But another suggestion by Dean Epler per- 
haps deserves first consideration: If honorifics 
are to be continued, abolish all honorary doe- 
torates such as LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. and the 
like, and grant simply the unspecified ‘Doctor 
Honorary” (“D.Hon.’”). 


ENGINEERING GUIDANCE FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 

THE publication of “Engineers Are Needed” 
by the U. S. Office of Education and a letter re- 
leased by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, will encourage principals 
and guidance counselors to give sound informa- 
tion on what the various fields of engineering 
are and the types of preparation for war ser- 
vice that can be undertaken in these fields. 
Through its chairman, R. L. Sackett, the Com- 
mittee on Student Selection and Guidance, 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, has made the following suggestions: 

In the first place, it is important in advising 
students to take engineering or not to take it to 
consider their interest and ability in mathematics, 
science, drawing and making things. 
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Second, the opportunities resulting from training 
in skilled trades, in technical institutes as well as 
in engineering schools, should be pointed out. War 
jobs are not white-collar jobs. Collars are khaki- 
colored. 

Third, ‘‘ Engineers Are Needed’’ contains excel- 
lent suggestions, gives reading references and dis- 
cusses different types of intelligence and achieve 
Some of them may be helpful in gui- 
the 
girl may apply for admission. 


ment tests. 
dance and 
the boy or 


also useful to institution to which 


There is also a personality record which will aid 
It has a simple interest test and sug 
the 


in guidance. 
gests a very complete basis for reporting 
scholastic standing at the end of three and one half 
years of high-school study. 

The Engineers’ Council for Professional De 
velopment is the product of seven national engi 
neering organizations and the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada. It has committees in many 
states and cities organized to help high-school 
counselors by providing a guidance service to 
boys and girls who are considering engineering. 
“Engineering as a Career” is a new pamphlet 
of 36 pages designed for high-school pupils. It 
describes the major fields of engineering and the 
abilities and attributes considered desirable in 
an engineering student, and it has a bibliogra- 
phy of other books and pamphlets on engineer- 
ing. It is published by Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City, at 10 cents a copy; $7.50 a 
hundred. 

In cities where there is a demand the council 
will organize committees to meet counselors or 
students to advise on edueation and engineering 
if principals or counselors will write to the 


council at the above address. 


THE A. AND M. COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
STREAMLINES ITS REFORMS 

G. B. WrinsteD, director of information, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas (Col 
lege Station), has announced that the school 
year of the college has been divided into three 
periods of 16 weeks each not only “to conform to 
the all-out war effort but to shorten the period 
of training of men for life’s civil pursuits.” 
The new 1, calls 
for a modification of rules heretofore governing 
High-school students, not graduates, 


program, which began June 
admission. 
may present their credits and a “statement of 
work being taken to fulfil graduation require- 
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ments.” The aim of the year-round program 
is to speed graduation without lowering stand- 
ards. By eliminating holidays and a separate 
schedule of examinations, classes will meet “at 
least as often as formerly” and student activi- 
ties will not be curtailed. High-school gradu- 
ates will be able to take degrees in engineering, 
agriculture or arts and sciences in two years and 
eight months, and, if under 18 years of age at 
entrance, before reaching the selective-service 
age. Older boys will be “eligible for ROTC 
contracts, which will allow them to complete 
their studies.” 

Thomas Otto Walton, directing administrator 
of the college since 1925, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, as well as ad- 
viser to the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
National 
operated with the government in the national 


on Edueation and Defense, has co- 


crisis by a flexible policy, which he thus de- 
scribes: 
The 


technicians and agriculture needs farm and _ live- 


government needs officers, industry needs 


stock experts. It is our duty to provide them. 
This war has changed our ideas about many... 
basic theories. A battleship ean not survive with- 
out aerial protection. Infantry troops can not stand 
against tanks. 
Peace will not bring a resumption of the 
‘fold order.’’ We never again shall operate under 
the rules of the game as we knew them before this 
war. Educational programs will have to be kept 
flexible enough to meet the demands of the future, 
and it 


is a blessing. Some ideas and practices 


needed a thorough streamlining. This moderniza- 


tion is being brought about by the war. Higher 
educational institutions, in the peace to come, must 


prove their value or perish... . 


A program of military training has been in 
operation at the college from its founding 66 
years ago, and during the past 20 years em- 
phasis upon this training has increased, so that 
each graduating class has furnished more re- 
Upward of 
2,000 alumni of the college were troop leaders 


serve officers than its predecessor. 


in World War I, a greater percentage of offi- 
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cers, it is said, than any other educational in- 
In 1941, out of 767 
graduates, 535 received commissions in the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps, and 1,064 of the present 


stitution had in service. 


students will receive commissions as soon as 
they finish their courses in military science. 
More than 6,000 graduates of the college have 


won commissions since 1918. 


ENGLAND’S RECORD EDUCATIONAL 
BUDGET MAY BE FURTHER 
EXPANDED 

ScHoot AND Society, May 30, reported that 
England would spend more money on education 
this year than ever before. Now comes word 
(through a London dispatch to The New York 
Times, June 17) that Richard Austen Butler, 
president of the Board of Edueation, has pro- 
posed the consideration of ‘“boarding-school 
education for everybody, regardless of cost.” 
This would mean making the famous English 
“publie schools” really “public” schools in the 
American usage of the term, and with free 
board added to free tuition. The dispatch goes 
on to say: 

The day may not be so very far away when 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby and other public 
schools will not be abolished [as has been pre- 
dicted by some writers] but opened under govern- 
ment auspices to all the people and their tuition 
paid by the government. 

That so far-reaching a proposal should have 
been seriously debated by Parliament is espe- 
cially significant in view of the criticism that 
has been leveled against the alleged practice 
of letting “old school ties” determine appoint- 
ments and promotions in the armed and civil 
services at the expense of efficiency. One mem- 
ber is reported to have raised the question: “If 
the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, where was the Battle of Singa- 
pore lost?” Yet the dispatch states that, in the 
debate, “it was apparent .. . that the govern- 
ment and Parliament—and even the Labor mem- 
bers—do not want to abolish the public-school 
system and its traditions but merely to extend 


them.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Water KIRKLAND GREENE, professor of 


English and dean of undergraduate studies, 
Duke University, has been appointed president, 
Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. C.), to sue- 
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ceed Henry Nelson Snyder, who has retired 
after forty years of service. 

JoHN H. McCoy, visiting instructor in jour- 
nalism, the Ohio State University, has been 
appointed director, Santa Ana (Calif.) Junior 
College. The title is equivalent to that of 
president. 

G. Datuas HANNA, curator, department of 
paleontology, has been appointed administra- 
tive assistant, California Academy of Sciences 
(San Francisco), where he will aid Robert C. 
Miller, director, in the administration of the 
museum and the Steinhart Aquarium. 


Harotp S. Boornu, since 1919 a member of 
the faculty, has been appointed chairman, de- 
partment of chemistry, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Other changes on the staff include the 
appointment of Frank Hovorka as director of 
the chemical laboratories and the promotion of 
H. P. Lankelma to a professorship of chemistry. 


THE following promotions to professorships 
have been announced by the Pennsylvania State 
College: P. A. Shelley, German; R. E. Marker, 
organic chemistry; Kingsley Davis, sociology; 
G. L. Leffler, economies, and C. C. Wright, fuel 
technology. 

JosePpH C. Morris, former visiting professor 
of physies, Tulane University, is returning to 
the university to supervise the training of elec- 
trical engineers and physicists made _ possible 
through a grant of $10,000 by Edgar B. Stern, 
a business man of New Orleans. James Cron- 
vich, former instructor, who is now on service 
for the government in the Canal Zone, will re- 
turn as assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering to give a course in advanced electronics. 


Epwin Mims, professor emeritus of English, 
Vanderbilt University, has been recalled to 
Duke University for the summer session. Dr. 
Mims began his teaching at Trinity College 
(now Duke University) in 1894. 

CuarLeES D. Fiory, professor of psychology 
and edueation, Lawrence College (Appleton, 
Wise.), is giving courses in child development 
and assisting in the secondary-education work- 
shop in the summer session, University of Wis- 
consin. 


WINIFRED KITTREDGE will give a new course, 
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“Civilian Morale in the Nation during the 
War,” at the Cape Cod Institute of Musie (East 
Brewster), daily, August 17-28. 


W. H. LeMMEL, superintendent of schools, 
Highland Park (Mich.), has been elected to the 
superintendency, Wilmington (Del.), sueceeding 
Samuel M. Stouffer, whose resignation was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, April 18. 


WituiAM = B. Epwarps, superintendent of 
schools, Norton (Ohio) Township, succeeds 
Cecil R. Dustin in the superintendency, South 
Euelid-Lyndhurst, Ohio. 

LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, Nashville (Tenn.), has been 
elected to the superintendency, Chattanooga, to 
sueceed W. T. Robinson, who is retiring after 
fifteen years of service. 

FRANK NICHOLS, supervisor of finance for 
the vocational education of defense workers 
under the Illinois State Department of Publie 
Instruction, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, to sueceed Robert M. Fosnight, 
who resigned to enter industry. 


CuiFForD R. HAuu, superintendent of schools, 
Natick (Mass.), has been elected to the super- 
intendeney, Arlington (Mass.), to sueceed the 
late Joseph L. Keating. 


Russet. E. ScHAFER, superintendent of 
schools, Steubenville (Ohio), sueeeeds B. F. 
Stanton in the superintendency, Alliance, Ohio. 
Mr. Stanton is retiring after twenty-nine years 
of service. 

Cart C. Byers, principal, Gallia Academy 
High School, Gallipolis (Ohio), has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Parma (Ohio), to 
sueceed Frank S. Shields, who is retiring as 
superintendent, but who will continue to serve 
the schools in some capacity. 

JoHN W. Evans, former superintendent of 
schools, New Boston (Ohio), has sueceeded 
H. S. Carroll in the superintendency, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 

JOHN LANGFORD, principal, Enfield High 
School, Putnam (Conn.), has been eleeted su- 
perintendent of schools, succeeding Thomas W. 
Mahan, who recently accepted the superinten- 


deney at Norwich, Conn. 
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VirGiL T. 
(Ark.) High School, has been elected superin- 
Root, who 


BLossom, principal, Fayetteville 


tendent of schools, to succeed F. S. 


has resigned after forty-four years of service. 


ErNeEST G. LAKE, superintendent of schools, 


Griswold (Conn.), has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools, Barre, Vt. 


A. C. Van Wyk, principal of the senior high 
school, Bismarck (N. D.), has been appointed 
acting superintendent of schools to serve during 


the absenee of H. O. Saxvik, who is seriously ill. 


JOSEPH C. Brown, superintendent of schools, 
Pelham (N. Y.), has been reelected for a term 


of five years at a salary of $12,000 a vear. 


WILLIAM OTIS HorcHKIss, president, Rens- 
selear Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) has 
been appointed assistant director of the newly 
formed Army specialist corps. The corps will 
include men beyond the draft age, or of draft 
age but ineligible for military service because of 
physical disabilities, who have executive, scien- 
tific or technical abilities. 

FITZPATRICK, president, Mount 
(Milwaukee) 
for the duration 


Epwarp A, 
Mary College 


absence 


has been granted 
leave of to work in 
the division of Selective Service concerned with 


Womanpower in the war. 
Il. Leigh Baker, dean, College of Edueation, 


Drake 
vranted leave of absence to serve as 


University (Des Moines), has been 
a captain 
in the Army air forces. 


BERNARD CAMPBELL GaAvit, dean, School of 
Law, Indiana University, has been named gen- 


eral counsel of the Manpower Commission. 
assistant professor of 
Institute of Tech- 


SANDRO ZOLLETTE, 


modern languages, Drexel 
nology (Philadelphia), reported, May 29, for 
service in the Army. 


VERNON DD. KEELER, assistant professor of 
management and industry, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been ealled to Wash- 
ington to act as officer of review and negotia- 
tions in connection with management placement 
in war agencies. 


Cari L. Storz, assistant professor of geogra- 


phy, University of Pittsburgh, has been granted 


leave of absence to serve as economic analyst 
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for the Board of Economie Warfare, Wash 


ington. 

FivE members of the staff of Centre College 
(Danville, Ky.) are in the armed forces or in 
They are 


Gene Roberts, chemistry; Charles Hazelrige, 


special service for the government. 


English; Raymond B. Sawyer, physies; James 


R. Young, economies, and Curtis Bottom, 


biology. 


LEON C. Saunpers, of the department of sci- 
ence, Teacher-Training High Sehool, West Vir- 
ginia State (Institute), has 
granted leave of absence for service as a spe- 


cial recruiting officer for the Navy. 


College been 


JAMES E. ALLEN, for the past seven years, 
president, Marshall College (Huntington, W. 
Va.), was given the title, president emeritus, 
June 9. 


JoHN L. SEATON, president, Albion ( Mich.) 
College, has asked that he be relieved of his 
duties in January, 1943, when he will have 
reached the age of retirement determined by 
the board of trustees. In reeognition of his 
eighteen years of service, the trustees have in- 
vited Dr. Seaton to continue in his present post 
until September, 1943. 


Tuomas W. Butcuer, for the past twenty- 
nine years president, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), has offered his resignation 
to the state board of regents, effective July 1, 
1943. 

Ricuarp §S. Grossiey, president, State Col- 
lege for Colored Students (Dover, Del.), after 
nineteen years of service, has asked that he be 


not considered for reelection. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, head master, St. Mark’s 
School (Southboro, Mass.), has resigned to ae- 
cept a commission with the Army air corps. 


Harry B. KNIseLEy, dean, Sapulpa (Okla.) 
Junior College, has resigned to aecept a posi- 
tion in the of publicity and 
ground-school instruction, Spartan School of 


departments 


Aeronautics, Tulsa. 


ELLEN C. LoMBarpD, assistant commissioner of 
parent education, U. S. Office of Education, has 
retired after thirty years of service. 


EpwIn Kent, for the past ten years superin- 
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(Calif.), 
and Wayne Smith, for twenty years deputy 


tendent of schools, Sonoma County 


superintendent, have announced their intentions 
to retire in December. 


Recent Deaths 

Wituis BouGHTON, emeritus chairman, de- 
partment of philology, Brooklyn (N. Y.) In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, died, June 16, at 
the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Boughton 
had served as professor of English and history 
(1889-91) and of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture (1891-99), Ohio University (Athens); as 
assistant (1899-1903) and chairman (1903-24) 
department of Hall High 
School (Brooklyn), and as chairman, depart- 
ment of philology at the institute, 1909--1929. 
He was the author of “Mythology in Art” and 


English, Erasmus 


“History of Ancient Peoples” and coauthor of 
“History of Civilization.” 


Sister Mary EpmMunp, dean, Good Counsel 
College (White Plains, N. Y.), died, June 16. 
Sister Mary Edmund, who was a member of 
the Order of the Divine Compassion, became 
dean of the college when it was founded in 1923. 
She was fifty-six years old at the time of her 
death. 


Cart WHITING BisHop, for the past twenty 


years archaeologist, Smithsonian Institution, 


died, June 16, at the age of sixty years. 


HAROLD GEORGE CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
schools, New York City, died, June 17. Dr. 
Campbell had served the schools of the city 
for his entire professional career: as a teacher 
(1903-10), Public School No. 25 (Brooklyn) ; 
teacher of history (1910-16), Eastern District 
High School (Manhattan); administrative as- 
sistant (1916-20) and (1920-24), 
Flushing High School; associate superintendent 
of schools (1924-29), deputy superintendent 
(1929-34) and superintendent since 1934. Dr. 
Campbell was fifty-eight years old at the time 


principal 


of his death. 


Harotp J. Topin, head of the department 
of political science, Dartmouth College, died, 
June 17, on the eve of his forty-ninth birthday. 
Dr. Tobin, who joined the staff of the college 
(1933), became a full professor (1937) and 
had been head of the department since 1939. 


CHARLES ALPHEUS BENNETT, founder and 
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chairman of the board of the Manual Arts 
Press (Peoria, Lll.), died, June 17. Dr. Ben 


nett had served as professor of manuel train- 
ing (1891 (ay College, 


and protessor ot 


Teachers Columbia 


University, manual arts 
(1897-1919), 


He was president, editor and chair- 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 


Peoria. 


man of the board of the Manual Arts Press 
from the date of its founding, 1899. Dr. Ben 
nett was seventy-eight years old at the time 
of his death. 

THe REVEREND Epwarp Dwicut Eaton, 
president emeritus, Beloit (Wise.) College, 


died, June 18, at the age of ninety-one years. 
Dr. Eaton, who was pastor of Congregational 
echurehes, Newton (Iowa), 1876-79, Oak 
Park (Ill.), 1880-86, first served as president 
of the college, 1S86—1905. 
he left academie work to become pastor of the 
North Congregational Church, St. 
Vt. In 1907, he returned to the presideney 


and 
In the latter year, 
Johnsbury, 


and continued in this post until his retirement, 
1917. 


Watton CoLcorp JOHN, senior specialist in 
higher edueation, U. 8S. Office of 
died, June 18, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. John had been director (1908-13), River 
Platte Academy 
instructor in Spanish (1914-18), George Wash- 


Edueation, 


(Diamante, Argentina), and 


ington University, before going to the Office of 
Edueation as specialist in charge of land-grant- 
college statistics. He served as secretary of the 
highway education board (1920-26), assistant 
specialist in higher education (1925-28), asso- 
ciate specialist (1928-33) and senior specialist 
since 1933. 


TuHeE REVEREND FRANCIS X. DouGuerty, S.J., 
former dean of studies, Canisius College (Buf- 
falo), died, June 22, at the age of forty-eight 
years. Father Dougherty had been professor 
of religion, Fordham University, before going 


to the college. 


Other Items of Interest 
Michigan will 


annual summer session, June 29. 


THe University of open its 
The program 
“represents a radical departure .. .” in that it 
is planned “not only to meet the needs of 
usual summer-school students but also to pro- 
vide a full and 


graduate students who wish to maintain unin- 


program for undergraduate 
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terrupted progress toward desired goals.” In 
addition to the summer session, it provides a 
summer term “that will make a semester’s work 
for those who wish to continue ... a full-time 
regular program.” The summer session begins 
June 29 and ends August 21; the term which 
began June 15 will end September 26. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY dedicated the 
new $5,000,000 building of its 


series of educational and in- 


Technologieal 


Institute with a 


Vou. 55, No. 1435 
dustrial conferences, June 15-16. Among the 
speakers were: Donald M. Nelson, chairman, 
WPB; Charles F. Kettering, president, General 
Motors Research Corporation; Lieutenant Gen- 
eral William S. Knudsen, WPB, and Jesse H. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce. The new build- 
ing, which houses the departments of chemistry 
and physics of the university and the depart- 
ments of civil, mechanical, chemical and elec- 
trical engineering of the institute, has been in 


use since last September. 


Shorter Papers... 





FIVE BOOKS AND THE EDUCATION 
OF ONE SCHOOLMASTER: 
A 50-YEAR COURSE 


I KNOW a young man—he was young once, 
and is still adolescent in many ways—the path- 
way of whose development as an educator is 
marked And 
on each of these milestones there was a specifie 
book. Its eontent and philosophy were guides 
to thought and action. It reflected the influ- 
ence of the personality of the author in the 


with rather distinct milestones. 


professional activities of the maturing school- 
master. Its concepts, most often embodied in 
key words or phrases, added to his mental and 
moral stature. 

The first of these books was William Swin- 
ton’s “Word Analysis” (American Book Com- 
pany, 1891). This text-book for 
course in an old-fashioned high school in 
No Latin or other foreign 


was the 


small Iowa town. 
language was taught; but this book introduced 
the boy to the mystery of word derivation and 
to the histories of the changing meanings of 
words. What excitement to find, in capricious, 
the little goats jumping about on the hills of 
Latium! What surprise to discover that dour 
really means “hard,” and that sourness of man- 
What inter- 
esting glimpses into other cultures in landau 
and landgrave from the German! How the 
physies course (the text-book was Steele’s “Nat- 
ural Philosophy”) was illuminated by knowing 
about the personality derivation of such words 
as galvanie, ohm, pasteurize and others; How 
easily and naturally the discovery in the school 
dictionary of Zeus, Jupiter, Oceanus and dozens 
of other Greek and Roman deities led to absorp- 


ner is only an historical addition. 


tion in Gayley’s “Classie Myths” (Ginn and 
Company, 1896), which later in college made 
Caesar, Vergil and Cicero understandable, and 
helped to interpret many a_ poetic illusion! 
How this background illuminated the five-year 
teaching of Collar and Daniell (“First Latin 
Book”) and Caesar in an Iowa high school, 
where first-year Latin was required of every 
pupil! 

To this day—and it is after fifty years—it is 
easy to get absorbed in any small dictionary. 
And tracing the change in meaning through the 
years of any word in the “Dictionary of Amer- 
ican English on Historical Principles” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) is as interesting as novel 
reading. This has led, of course, more recently 
into interest in the work and philosophy of 
the semanticists, Korzybski, Richards and the 
others; and their popularizers, Chase, Walpole 
and Hayakowa. And the word studies of 
Ernest Horn and his students have helped to 
transfer the boy’s schoolmaster interest to the 
curriculum and the red thread of permanency 
in content, which should be recognized and used 
by practical makers of the course of study. 

In the 1890's, starting to teach was a very 
simple process. You just finished high school, 
if possible, took the county superintendent’s 
examination (with 100 per cent. in physiology, 
if you had memorized the then 206 bones of 
the body) and received a third-grade certificate 
(blue). First-grade was gold, after a third ex- 
amination. Then you stopped director Bub 
Wilson one day, as he was driving down Main 
Street on a grain load; and soon you were 
teaching his school—two families, seven pupils, 
two and one half miles east of town, in winter 
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by skis, two months at $25. Here, the county 


superintendent never visited you. You began 


the daily program found in the 


” 


by “improving 
desk—increasing the recitations from twenty- 
You were there to 
rule, to “learn” them. True, Mother, an old 
northern New York “boarding-’round” teacher, 


six to thirty periods! 


had said, “Now, remember; make them like 
you!” No phi- 
losophy like that in your teaching process— 
until Superintendent E. E. White’s (Cincin- 
nati) “Elements of Pedagogy” (American Book 
Company, 1886) was discovered as a “reading- 
circle” book. There, under “Principle of Teach- 
ing, IV,” was this statement: “Knowledge can 
be taught only by occasioning appropriate ac- 
tivity of the learner’s mind.” This point of 
view was only dimly understood until later 
Then, in the superinten- 


But that was appeasement! 


high-school teaching. 
dent’s teachers’ meetings, James Sully’s “The 
Teachers Handbook of Psychology” (D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1897) was read. On page 5: 
“, . education seeks by social stimulus, gui- 
dance, and control to develop the natural pow- 
ers of the child, so as to render him able and 
disposed to lead a healthy, happy, and morally 
worthy life.” Here was a true statement of 
teaching as a social act, the mind of the pupil 
developing in contact with impinging fellow 
personalities, one of which was the teacher. 
Here, also, was a usable recitation of educa- 
tional values, as attainable curriculum objec- 
tives, “a healthy, happy, and morally worthy 
life.” 

These concepts were confirmed and enhanced, 
but not radically changed, by later knowledge 
of the Seven Cardinal Principles (1918) and 
the four objectives of the Educational Policies 
Commission (1938). 

About 1906, the young schoolmaster took his 
bachelor’s degree from the University of Chi- 
eago and tackled, in Wisconsin, his first small- 
town superintendency. This was before the 
days of excellent courses in schoo] administra- 
tion and finance, now offered in higher educa- 
tion. Suecess, if achieved, was largely through 
a process of trial and error, while the banker 
board member managed the district’s finances. 
Teaching method developed too often through 
an empirical program well described by the eye 
doctor who remarked: “Give me a bushel of 
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eyes, and I'll be a specialist.” This “bad emi- 
nence” was avoided in part, because President 
Albert Salisbury’s (Whitewater State Normal 
School) “The Theory of Teaching and Elemen- 
tary Psychology” (R. K. Row and Company, 
1906) came to the beginning superintendent's 
attention. Here, he first really recognized that 
learner mind is the stuff the teacher has to work 
with. A basic and proper educational philoso- 
phy began to take the place of fumbling peda- 
gogical method, as then extant. Later, during 
eight years of experience in two small-school 
superintendencies, a rather definite and work 
able professional point of view was developed. 

This was enhanced and improved by aequain- 
tance with William C. Bagley’s early eontribu- 
tions (“The Edueative Process,” 1905, “Clas: 
room Management,” 1907, Maemillan) and with 
the chapter on “What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth?” in Herbert “Edueation,” 
(D. Appleton and Company, 1860). 
Bagley’s half-dozen books constituted practi- 


Spencer's 


Professor 


eally all the educational literature available in 
those days for normal-school and university 
education courses. Now, who has time to read 
just the titles and prefaces each year! Scnoou 
AND Society listed 850 for 1940. 
while teaching in the 
county institutes of North Dakota and Iowa, 
and through “psychology” and “pedagogy” as- 


Experience, 


old-fashioned summer 


signments in the 1912 and 1913 summer ses- 
sions of the University of North Dakota, helped. 
Later, when at the University of Chicago again, 
this relationship in process and product was 
made definite and illuminated through class eon 
tact with Angell, Judd and Freeman. 

In 1917, in a third small-eity superinten 


dency, and after the master’s degree with 
Franklin Bobbitt and an_ elementary-school 
principalship under Superintendent F. E. 


Spaulding in Minneapolis, a growing recog 
nition of for check of 
conditions under control become really opera 
This was a part of the “test- 


need constant school 
tive in practice. 
ing movement” of those days, with the pioneer 
Courtis arithmetic tests, Thorndike’s and Free- 
man’s seales in handwriting, and orgies of age- 
grade and retardation table making, epitomized 
in L. P. Ayres, “Laggards in our Schools,” 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 1909). 

But Harold Rugg’s new book put the objee- 
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tive philosophy and process in form so that 
the tyro could understand and use it—‘Statis- 
tical Methods Applied to Edueation, A Text- 
book for Students of Education in the Quanti- 
tative Study of School Problems” (Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1917). With this guide “to 


explain rather completely the reasons for and 


the significance of the principal statistical de- 
vices,” the teaching corps of about sixty of that 
small South Dakota town attacked their educa- 


tional problems right and left. The result was 


almost an old-fashioned revival in the school 


system. Curiosity about the capabilities and 


progress Of the individual learner crystallized 


in a “Coach Room” for diagnosis and cure. 


Finance and administrative problems were 


studied; and after exchange of data with neigh- 
The 


curriculum was expanded downward to include 


boring systems, better policies developed. 


a kindergarten, upward in more socially valu- 
able secondary school courses. Many members 
of the staff delved deeply into educational re- 
to higher professional 


and advanced 


Two pursued the doctor’s degree and 


search 
levels. 
entered higher education. Eventually, one of 
these became director of a graduate school; the 
other, chairman of important federal educa 
tional commissions. 

Acquaintance with logical reflective thinking 
late. Not middle 


‘twenties did anything effective occur. Then, 


came late—too until the 
in the investigation of teaching suecess and its 
concomitants, which finally beeame a doctor’s 
dissertation, accepted scientifie procedures were 
discovered and tried out. This is a_ serious 
criticism of the teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools of those days. To what ex- 
tent is there a general change in method and 
objective now? 

Skillful teaching ean shift empirical life ex- 
periences on to a higher level of true experi- 
mentation. takes the individual 


while he is relatively plastic, before he has be- 


*“Edueation 


come so indurated by isolated experiences as 
to be hopelessly empirical in his habit of mind. 
The attitude of childhood is naive, wondering, 
experimental; the world of man and nature is 
new. Right methods of education preserve and 
perfect this attitude, and thereby short-cireuit 
for the individual the slow progress of the race, 
eliminating the waste that comes from inert 
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routine and lazy dependence on the past.” One 
should not have to go to American experimental 
schools to find this professional attitude and 
practice. 

And so the fifth book in this 50-year eur- 
riculum was John Dewey’s, “How We Think” 
(D. C. Heath and Company, 1909 and 1933). 
Here, John Stuart Mill was discovered, and 
logical problem solving was explained and illus- 
trated. The possibility of a thinking rhythm in 
terms of problem, hypothesis, evidence, conclu- 
sion, prediction began to be recognized as de- 
Val- 
ues appeared as the supreme and guiding pur- 
pose. Slow shift from habitual 
processes of rationalization; a-priori specula- 
tion; the wishful acceptance of day dreams, and 


sirable in every field of human endeavor. 


was made 


the other lesser forms of unconsidered thought. 
The schoolmaster’s education is, of course, still 
in process here. Better attitude and practice 
ought to be attained year by year. 

And now, if fifty years more could be added 
to the schoolmaster’s curriculum, perhaps true 
But what would be the 

Many be- 
The philo- 


wisdom might result. 
sixth book? And what the process? 
lieve that they know. 
sophieal generalizing of the world’s few far- 
In many realms 


I wonder? 


thinkers should be considered. 
of human problems, they have appeared—Jeans, 
Millikan, Dewey, to start the list with sample 
contemporaries. But, if they do tell us the an- 
swers, what will we do with that knowledge? 
The world-wide fact is that we have not done 
much to date—constructively. 
ANONYMOUS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF THE PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION 

PrysicaL education has had a struggle, in the 
past, to prove its worth to the educational fam- 
ily. Working itself up from physical culture 
and physical training—formalized work mainly 
—it has developed into physical education, with 
a rounded program and a great contribution to 
make to education and society. In the past its 
stress was on corrective and remedial work, 
while the present emphasis is definitely on the 
normal, constructive side, the whole program 
glowing with promise for the education of the 
great mass of healthy, active children and adults 
of to-day. Physical educators know that physi- 
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‘al education educates the physical primarily, 
but they also know that a fine, well-thought-out 
program of physical education educates through 
the physical as well and sets the stage for Edu- 
cation for a Democraey—which is the theme of 
education to-day. 

In considering physical education as a part 

of the educational program, these points must 
be taken into account: (1) educators and society 
and government are working closely together to 
form a total war and defense program in the 
schools; (2) educators have accepted whole- 
heartedly the theme, Education for a Democ- 
racy; (3) educators have adopted the policy of 
integration, or the edueation of the whole child; 
(4) educators are planning for the future of 
education and society; (5) educators are recog- 
nizing health and recreation as parts of their 
program for defense and war and for the teach- 
ing of democracy, but not physical education of 
itself, unadorned, except as it applies to health 
and recreation, or trains for “physical fitness.””! 
At such an important moment in the history of 
physical education, the physical educator real- 
izes the serious error that is being made and, as 
a specialist, feels it his profound duty to address 
the educators of to-day—trusting that they will 
comprehend the situation and take steps to 
rectify it. 
( Since 1890, sueceeding decades have seen the 
emphasis in physical education shifted from 
drills and ecalisthenies to athletics, play and 
recreation, health education and eurrent educa- 
tional trends. Rogers compares the leaders of 
the recent past and the present by saying: “The 
physical trainer is the one who makes the activ- 
ity the end; the physical educator is one who 
makes the activity a means to get educational 
outeomes.”2 The progression has been from in- 
dividual activity to group activity, from the 
part to the whole, from competition to coopera- 
tion—in a word, to integration. Activity was 
individual even in the time of the mass classes, 
because there existed the minimum of social con- 
tact with the minimum of social adjustments. 

Physical activities were originally admitted 
into the school programs grudgingly; they had 


1‘‘Health of The Nation,’’?’ American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 60 E. 42 St., New York, 
1941. 

2J. E. Rogers, Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 2: 19. 
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to be of the exercise type, short, and they were 
carried on in the schoolroom, without special 
When the phys 
ical program began to acquire its own special 


equipment or added personnel. 


personnel, and gymnasiums and the out-of-doors 
gradually took the place of the schoolrooms in 
the carrying out of this program, a physical 


and spiritual separation developed between 
physical trainers and their academie contem 
poraries. The lack of integration persisted 


until physical “education” began to evolve from 
Dewey’s lead, and, with the introduction and 
acceptance of the organismie theory, dualism in 
even departmentalism 
Phys 


ical education and general edueation are in 


teaching or in thinking 
in education—was no longer consistent. 
tegrally a part each of the other; physical edu 
cation is a necessary part of education even as 
are the languages, mathematies and the sciences. 

Nixon and Cozens currently define physical 
education as “that phase of the whole process 
of education which is concerned with vigorous 
muscular activities and related responses, and 
with the modifications of the individual resul- 


tant from these responses.’’* And Cassidy says: 


School physical education is the process of orient- 
ing the individual in the persistent problems of liv- 
ing through guided experiences centering in motor 
activity.4 

The primary aim of organized physical edu- 
cation is 
to make the maximum contribution to the optimum 
development of the individual’s potentialities in all 
phases of life, by placing him in an environment as 
favorable as possible to the promotion of such 
muscular and related responses or activities as will 


best contribute to this purpose.® 


Movement, the thing with which physical edu- 
cation is concerned, is the fundamental element 
of human life. Physical education can aid in 
the orientation of the individual to better 


1. Use of the body as an integrated totality, 
2. Use of the body in relation to others, 
3. Use of the body in relation to work.® 


3 Eugene W. Nixon and Frederick W. Cozens, 
‘¢An Introduction to Physical Edueation,’’ Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1941, p. 8. 

4 Rosalind Cassidy, ‘‘ New Directions in Physical 
Edueation for the Adolescent Girl.’’ New York: 
A. 8. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1938, p. 59-60. 

5 E. W. Nixon and F. W. Cozens, op. cit., p. 75. 

6 R. Cassidy, op. cit., p. 69, and p. 74. 
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It is another language in a culture which is 
largely verbal. 

Through the definitions and aims given, it is 
clear that physical education is not a fully de- 
scriptive title. Nixon and Cozens amplify this 
by saying: 
muscular exercise pro- 


It is that rational 


motes growth and development, strengthens and 


true 


enlarges muscles, improves muscle-tone, increases 
the power and vigor of the organic systems of the 
body, among other effects. But it would be a rare 
system of physical education indeed which could be 
conducted without involving the individual in situa- 
tions calling for mental and emotional responses 
modifications in habits, attitudes, 


with resultant 


appreciations, or skills, The nearest approach to 
such a barren and limited program is to be found 
; 


‘ 


in those ‘‘systems’’ in which the individual gains 


his physical education through the medium of 
drills, dumb-bells, wands, gripping-devices, mechan- 
ical horses, or vibrating-belts driven by electric 


motors,? 

Physical educators seem generally agreed on 
the organismie theory of the whole child and 
are basing their programs on the theory. They 
have in general kept abreast of the development 
of education; but the lack of references to phys 
ical edueation in books 
and publications and the few, vague and un 


numerous edueational 


comprehending references to it in others seem 
to indicate that edueators have not shown a cor 
The 


recreation 


responding interest in physical eduecation.® 
satisfaction health 
are referred to in defense talks and in lectures 
of the Fifth Annual School Executives’ Confer 


with whieh and 


ence® is further evidence of a failure of eduea- 
tors to keep abreast of physical education. 
This is now placed in clear relief, for the big 
problem before the country to-day is education 
for democracy, defense and war, and the em 


phasis is being placed on “physical fitness,” a 


remedial and physical-training program, instead 
of on a long-term, constructive, physical-eduea- 
tion with at least the 
around development of the individual, rather 


program, idea of all- 


than the cure or eorrection of defects. 
One result of the general misconception of 


7k. W. Nixon and F. W. Cozens, op. cit., p. 7. 

8 Aubrey A. Douglass’s ‘‘Modern Secondary 
Edueation,’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1938, is a notable exception to this statement. 

® University of California at Los Angeles, July 
28-August 1, 1941. 
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physical education is the present demand made 
on it for immediate physical improvement of all 
people—normal and defective. This is a de- 
which is obviously unreasonable and 
unreasoned. A remedial health program which 
is now being asked of physical education and 
for the failure of which (in the past) physical 
education is frequently blamed must be based 


mand 


on a corrective program aimed, not at the indi- 
vidual’s education, but at the backgrounds of 
poverty and unemployment and the attendant 
or consequent lack of adequate medical and den- 
tal care. The health program is thus seen to be 
one whose scope is far beyond the reach of any 
school department, and only a minor part of 
such a program may be properly classed as 
physical-educational. 

At the present moment, education in America 
is faced with a problem in the solution of which 
physical educators must play an important part. 
Physical education provides actual laboratories 
for guidance and furnishes the individual op- 
portunities to test and improve himself within 
a group—true education for a democracy. The 
individual reacts naturally and quickly in a 
game situation, and his real self is there for all 
to see. Professor Donald A. Piatt and others 
of the Fifth Annual School Executives’ Confer- 
ence, mentioned previously, expressed the feel- 
ing that youth of to-day is materialistie and is 
not “sold” on democracy, and that great speed 
must be exercised in educating youth in Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals; the situation is eon- 
ceived to be more than a war emergency—it 
is a social revolution within. What could be 
more timely and effiective to the nation and to 
education to-day than the use of available phys- 
ical-education facilities to test and improve 
youth now, democratically and physical-educa- 
tionally? 

Youth does not take democracy for the United 
States for granted—it has had little if any 
opportunity to try it. Give youth more oppor- 
tunity, more hours, more contact with the 
physical-edueation program than it has had, 
and the way youth responds will reveal where 
youth stands, will establish the starting point 
for building for democracy. © Call in the leading 
physical educators, let them run the program.’® 


10 Since the writing of this paper, two such con- 
ferences have been called. This is a good start. 
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Physical educators are notably cooperative in- 
dividuals. 

What is physical edueation to-day? 
educators do not know, the government does not 
know, and the people in general do not know! 


Many 


Since all are working together for defense of 
democracy, they should know. Who is going to 
tell them? To an appallingly large number of 
our people, physical education is still the highly 
publicized physical culture of the past. That 
this misconception is prevalent even in places 
of high authority is obvious from the type of 
men chosen and the type of activities being 
promulgated in our governmental and Army 
projects. With a few recent exceptions, physi- 
‘al educators and physical education are being 
ignored in the rush to get big-name men, not 
physical-edueation specialists, to head physical 
training programs and the like. It is indeed 
time that modern methods and developments 
were given adequate publicity, not only for the 
good of physical education, but for the good of 
the public and edueation as well. 

Physical education to-day is almost univer- 
established in the 
America. It has come far in its short history, 
albeit the hard way. It has farther to go in 
the years that lie ahead; it must spread out to 
every school—the need at the elementary level 


sally school systems of 


is especially keen—with trained specialists 
doing the job and doing it correctly. They 
must broaden their activities and take effective 
part in serving on school and community com- 
mittees.'! Physical education must cooperate in 
serving the nation; it must develop more great 
leaders; it must develop more research and use 
what it has; it must express itself more effee- 
tively in writing and in speech; in its program 
it must expect its staffs and graduate students 
to possess and develop further the broad, cul- 
tural backgrounds necessary to-day;'? it must 
assume leadership in the provision of adequate 
adult facilities for play all over the nation; it 
needs to stress the importance of the man-in- 
the-group rather than the machine,’ and the 


11Tris Boulton, Proceedings, NEA, 
150. 

12 John F. Bovard, Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, 6: 61, April, 1935. 

13 ‘The Purposes of Education in a Democracy.”’ 


Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1938. 
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art of living as opposed to mere making of a 
living. Moreover, it must personify in its staffs 
and ideals for which it stands, 
their 


the standards 


and physical educators must correlate 


work within a true framework 
(such as the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation) for more 


professional 


effective national action. 

At present, the relation between physical 
education and education is largely unilateral. 
The early development of a complete reciprocity 
is one of the goals to be sought, and the intro- 
duction and development of a bilateral associa- 
tion between education and physical education 
must contribute substantially to both. 

Edueators should actually take courses in 
physical education given by physical educators, 
just as physical educators attend classes in edu- 


‘ation. Physical educators would welcome them 
indeed. For an adequate understanding of 
modern physical education, mere observation 


is insufficient—participation is necessary. One 
must personally experience the fine apprecia- 
tions and attitudes, the beauty and creativeness, 
which ean result from well-guided activity, the 
refined sensitiveness to relations with others in 
the group and the joy and re-creation of satis- 
fying movement. Each activity of physical edu- 
‘ation ean and does have all of these elements 
at one time or another. 

Since it might be now or never for physical 


education, action is definitely indicated. The 
powerful support the educators could give 


would be invaluable; the recognition of physical 
education’s worth now by them would mean a 
But, with or without it, one course 
Budget 
euts in immediate 
prospect: think of what that could mean! The 
possibility of having so much that physical 
education has built up in the past torn down, 


perhaps entirely, is less remote than many 


great deal. 
is clear for physical educators to-day. 
are in 


physical training 


realize. The very newness of physical education 
is against it, for tradition is strong in education 
even yet. Even such measures as H.R. 1074" 
are too slow to correct adequately the current 
Prompt, constructive and 


palled for. 


retrogressive trend. 
concerted action is 
14 Bill put before Congress by the American As- 


sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 
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Think what this program could mean to the 
The 


ultimate value of physical education is clear; 


nation and to the welfare of the race! 


its realization must come from close cooperation 
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and mutual understanding between educators 
and physical educators. BLYTHE HEDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AT Los ANGELES 


Corresbondence 





FUNDAMENTALS AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS 

Mvcu 1s being said regarding the weaknesses 

of our young men on the basis of various exam1- 

It is said that 

the health examinations were a 


nations related to our war effort. 
the results of 
national disgrace. Our young men do not know 
mathematies or science; and this is because they 
were “promoted” in school when they had not 
Many are illiterate. Let us 
The facts 


earned promotion. 
be patient until we know the facts. 
are hard to get, especially now. 

Until we know the final truth on these matters 
let us remember a few things we do know: 


1. The poor health of our men may be a result 
of more stringent examinations. 

2. In failing to require advanced mathematics 
and seience for many boys, schools were following 
a pattern which, to many educators, seemed sound 
then, and will perhaps, seem sound again when 
peace returns. 

3. There is no evidence that earlier generations 
of young men of like ability knew any more or per 
formed any better on comparable examinations. 

4. There is no evidence that higher percentages 
of non-promotion will increase the level of academic 
achievement. 

5. The percentage of illiteracy in this country 
has been constantly decreasing. 

6. Our unhealthy, il prepared illiterates are 
meeting whatever situations arise, wherever they 
arise, and meeting them astoundingly well. 

7. Finally, the great majority of teachers have 
never departed from standards and have constantly 
required students to do their best. 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY CITY 


THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE CONTRO- 
VERSY ONCE MORE 


EVER since the leaflet entitled, “Will Transla- 
tions Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, reached 
year ago, I have been having much fun 


me a 
reading the many and various points of view as 


they have appeared in ScHoo. anp Society 
The articles and letters of 
Ullman, Carr, Doyle, Sisson, Withers and Carl 
Grant have been interesting and illuminating, if 


from time to time. 


not always convincing. 

Now I desire to put in my “five cents”! As 
one who has had eight years of Latin and seven 
years of Greek in high school and college, and 
studied French 
Italian, I want to be brief, blunt and unmistak- 


has Hebrew, German, and 


ably clear. And may these ex-cathedra, dog- 
matie statements put an end to this foreign- 
language controversy ! 

For the ninety per cent. of our high-school 
boys and girls, the study of German, French, 
Spanish and Italian is a waste of time—it is 
futile. 
who are going on to college to become teachers 


For the ten per cent. or fewer—those 


of the modern languages, to become philologists 
and etymologists, for the few who may enter the 
consular service and for those who will become 


court interpreters—in short, for vocational pur- 


poses, language studies are indispensable. 


Let me put it this way: there is no particular 
virtue in the study of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, German, French and Spanish, nor do 
these subjects have a liberalizing or cultural 
effect upon the minds of our high-school pupils. 
Nor are our teachers characterized by any espe- 
cial “sweetness and light.” These studies are 
in the same class with typewriting, stenography, 
algebra and most of plane geometry. In very 
large measure, the work in all these subjects is 
Our boys and girls do 
not become kinder, more broad-minded or more 
high-minded or more tolerant as a result of the 
study of Latin or French. With all the grand 
work that is done in the modern-language field 
in the East Orange (N. J.) school system, the 
-apacious swimming pool at the high school was 
closed for several years, and for all I know is 
still closed, because of the intolerance mani- 
fested by the white folks of the community 
toward their colored brethren. 

No, education does not work that way. Edu- 


of the memoriter type. 
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cation must be judged by the doubts we and our 
pupils harbor, by the problems and the perplexi- 
ties with which we are confronted and made to 
wrestle and by the dilemmas which we are asked 
to resolve. That is thinking; that is education. 

And now for a sentence or two on Henry 
Grattan Doyle’s classic essay, “Will Transla- 
tions Suffice?” Yes, indeed, translations hap- 
pily suffice. My enjoyment and understand- 
ing of Anatole France, Zola, Proust, “Budden- 
brooks” and “The Magie Mountain” of Thomas 


Mann, “Crime and Punishment,” of Dostoiev- 


Books 
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“War and 
by Tolstoi, are not at all invalidated 
because I do not read these great books in the 


sky, “Rudin” by Turgeney and 


a 
Peace 


lan- 
Because I know not a word of Rus- 


original French, German and Russian 
guages. 
sian, I still have no hesitancy in feeling and 
declaring that Anton Chekhov is the world’s 
greatest short-story writer. 

Enough! 

Puiuie S. BLUMBERG 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


PATERSON, N. J. 





HAMILTON AND MORT ON THE LAW 
AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 

By Rosert R. 

Chicago: The 

xxv + 566 pp. 


The Law and Public Education. 
HAMILTON and Pau R. Morr. 
Foundation Press, Ine., 1941. 
$4.75. 

A LAW-SCHOOL dean and a leading professor 
of educational administration have collaborated 
to give us the first combined text- and case-book 
in educational law. It is a contribution to the 
development of educational administration be- 
sause it provides some of the most important 
materials of educational government in an inte- 
grated and usable form. 

Almost one third of the book is devoted to 
explaining and evaluating selected decisions of 
the courts in terms of the “conceptual design” 
and the “structural pattern” described in the 
first chapter. Most of the remaining pages are 


occupied by seventy-eight judicial opinions 
which have been discussed in the preceding nar- 
rative, appropriately edited for the use of stu- 
dents of education, and distributed throughout 
eleven chapters to illustrate and supplement the 


text. 


The book appears to be technically sound in 


most respects. The sources of the educational 
power and the constitutional limitations on it 
are treated more adequately than in any book 
previously published for the use of educators. 
Even so, the authors seem to subscribe to the 
common but erroneous idea that mandates in 
state constitutions are sources of the educa- 
tional powers of the state (p. 17), and the dis- 
cussion of police power is unnecessarily vague. 
State constitutions merely limit rather than 


grant the educational authority, and state sys- 
tems of public education ean exist and have 
existed without any mention of education in 
the state constitutions. 

The authors have left some unnecessary haz 
ards and burdens for the reader in so far as 


book. 
They frankly recognize the impossibility of 


their contribution is used as a source 
covering the entire subject in a single volume. 
But 


an accurate portrayal of the general situation 


Omission of some topics must be expected. 


on issues that have been dealt with is sometimes 
not available to the reader within the confines 
of the book. 
cases are used without making it clear that most 


Unrepresentative and exceptional 
courts would decide differently. For instance, 
the McLaughlin case (p. 106) leaves the impres- 
sion that courts are in the habit of issuing de- 
erees that fix details of loeal school budgets, 
such as the maximum salary that may be paid 
to a particular principal. Even if the reader 
recalls the satement in the text that the case is 
an extreme one (p. 97), there is no adequate 
definition of what the law is in most states. A 
short note at the conclusion of the opinion could 
sasily have been substituted for contra cases 


lack of 


This would have preserved the useful 


which were necessarily omitted for 
space. 
ness of the exceptional case for teaching pur 
poses without leaving false impressions of what 
the law usually is and how it functions. 

The short concluding chapter places the edu- 
cational law within the particular conceptual 
design Professor Mort has developed for Ameri- 
The empha- 


There is obvious distrust of 


‘an education in previous studies. 


sis is on localism. 
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The au- 
thors want to lessen educational lag, but they 
They 


all central administrative authorities. 


do not believe central agencies will do it. 


prefer definitive statutes to more generally 
phrased laws when there is a possibility that 
broad administrative discretion may lead cen- 
tral agencies to controls rather than to increased 
service functions to local school systems on a 
Their citations of isolated 


voluntary basis. 


instances where legislatures have been more 
prompt than central agencies in making adapta- 
tions are unconvincing gestures against one of 
the strongest trends in all areas of government. 
There is iucreasing use of the administrative 
process precisely because there is more flexibil- 
ity when rules and procedures are not solidified 
in the law. 

Perhaps the functioning of central eduea- 
tional agencies in relation to both services and 
controls should be reexamined in view of mod- 
ern trends. Ability to make extensive educa- 
tional improvements has always been denied to 
these agencies by tradition, polities and incom- 
petent personnel, rather than by the statutes or 
the courts. State departments of education, for 
instance, ordinarily have broad powers they 
have never exercised. Technology has now 
for administrative pur 
poses as counties used to be. The CCC and 
NYA have demonstrated that educational adap- 
The time 


may be at hand when central agencies should 


made states as small 


tability is not limited to loeal units. 


redefine their functions in order to assume more 
educational leadership, emphasizing adaptabil- 
ity rather than mere enforcement of minimum 
standards and earefully preserving the values 
of loealism through use of loeal organization. 
Liberally construed as it now is, existing state 
legal structure is essentially adequate for these 
purposes, particularly in the service areas where 
central agencies can best lead to improvements 
in the schools. 

Much as the authors would restrict central- 
ized administrative controls, however, they ap- 
prove a liberal exercise of administrative dis- 
They 


seem willing to continue full responsibility for 


cretion by loeal edueational authorities. 


educational progress on extra-legal innovations 
in loeal school systems. The courts have been so 
liberal in approving such adaptations after they 
have been made that basic changes in statutory 


structure have seldom become imperative. State 
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school codes have thus been allowed to become 
illogical patchworks of opportunistic legisla- 
tion. With all its faults, this is the structural 
pattern of American education to date. The 
courts have had a large share in its formation. 
The authors favor this system so thoroughly 
that their occasional sniping at it seems almost 
gratuitous. 

But at the end, the authors fall to wondering 
whether the old virtues of local freedom have 
really been beneficial after all. Some legisla- 
tures have established, under the guise of pru- 
dence and economy, systems of preauditing and 
budgetary review which increasingly restrict 
educational innovations in loeal school units. 
Historically, had the courts adhered to a strict 
construction of the authority of local school 
boards, it might have become necessary to cor- 
rect the statutory structure. So the closing 
sentence of the book is: “Perhaps we would be 
better off to-day if there had been no Kalamazoo 
case.” 

These plaintive notes are difficult to under- 
stand. Had the courts been literal and restriec- 
tive in their interpretation of educational pow- 
ers in 1874, the legislatures of that day would 
have saddled 1874 standards of education upon 
us. In subsequent amendments the legislatures 
would probably have discovered preauditing 
and budgetary review more quickly than they 
have. Even at its best, a legislatively detailed 
structure could never become as amenable to 
adaptations in local schools as our traditional 
system of dependence upon judicial leniency 
has proved to be. The authors themselves are 
nowhere more convineing than in their argu- 
ments that the structural pattern fixed by the 
legislature is “always lagging behind.” 

The book is convenient to use in class work, 
since it is a stimulating combination of source 
materials, discussion, advocacy and artistic flare. 
It is a landmark in the field, and a worthy 
addition to the writings of such men as Edwards 
and Chambers. Its shortcomings are insignifi- 
cant in view of its timeliness and basic worth. 

EpGArR FULLER 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A TIMELY BOOK ON GUIDANCE 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance. By D. 
We tty Lerever, ARCHIE M. TurRRELL and 
Henry I. Weitzev. xvii+522 pp. New 
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York: The Ronald Press Company, 1941. 

$3.00. 

To-pay, more than ever before in the history 
of education, the problem of guidance looms 
With insistent 
demands made by war industry and the exact- 


high on our troubled horizon. 


ing requests made by the Army, the Navy and 
the air forces, working techniques of guidance 
are of extreme importance. 

The present war situation makes an increased 
demand for guidance by teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as by professional counselors. 
More than ever before, the youth of to-day 
needs the help that will enable him to appraise 
his own potentialities and to select the course 
of study or the voeation for which he is best 
fitted. 

It is at an opportune time, then, that a new 
volume, “Principles and Techniques of Gui- 
dance,” by Lefever, Turrell and Weitzel, makes 
its appearance. This book is permeated by the 
changing concept of education as guidance seek- 
ing to assist the individual in becoming pro- 
The 


authors recognize that school and community 


gressively more able to guide himself. 


are partners in working out the best develop- 
ment of youth for his most satisfactory social 
fitness. 

In our democratic world, guidance plays a 
paramount role since it recognizes the impor- 
tance and provides the techniques of helping 
every learner to make the most of himself for 


Reports. 
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the welfare of the group. Our society is built 
on a fundamental belief in the personal worth 
of an individual. The new volume on guidance 


provides teachers, counselors, administrators 
and personnel directors with a working philoso- 
phy and methods of pupil direction. Person- 
ality and achievement tests are fully explained 
evaluated in terms of illustrative 


case 


and 
studies. Group guidance and informal extra 
curricular activities are discussed. Specialized 
approaches used for handicapped individuals, 
for the dull pupils and for the bright pupils 
are presented. 

The most valuable phase of the book lies in 
the section presenting the representative pro- 
grams of guidance in various schools through- 
out the country. The second section gives a 
clear concise discussion of the sources of in- 
formation regarding the student, ineluding in- 
terviews, case studies and various tests and their 
applications. 

Since the authors evaluate realistieally the 
importance of concerted action between school 
and community, this book is written in a style 
that would appeal to a counselor, an adminis- 
trator, a classroom teacher or an alert parent. 
Any person interested in working out a pro- 
gram for the best development of youth with 
the view of answering the needs of our present 
war situation will find this book a great help. 

HELEN F. Ury 

CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

Los ANGELES 





UNDERGRADUATE INTEREST IN 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

At this writing, the ballots are being counted 
in Kansas City (Mo.), to determine whether the 
citizens of the “Heart of America” believe in the 
good, honest government they have enjoyed the 
past two years, or whether they prefer the graft 
and corruption of the decade preceding. Mem- 
ories of voters are said to be short. Present 
reports, however, indicate that the forces of good 
government have won a decisive victory. 

The fight for good government in Kansas City 
has aroused much interest. At Park College, 
located just a few miles from the city, such in- 
terest was evinced by students in the science of 


city government that an unusual course in mu- 
A two- 
semester-hour course was offered, meeting one 
The lee- 
tures were given by specialists in city govern- 
ment from Kansas City. Instruction in the 
science of government by men who have had 
actual first-hand experience with the difficult 


nicipal administration was organized. 


evening a week during the semester. 


problems of government is quite different from 
the teaching of this science merely as theory. 
The following distinguished citizens of Kan- 
sas City generously offered their services as the 
teaching staff of this course: John B. Gage, 
mayor, “Problems of the Modern City”; Ray- 
mond G. Barnett, former member of the city 
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council, “Types of City Government”; Lyman 
S. Moore, administrative assistant, office of the 
manager, “The City-Manager Form of Munici- 
pal Government”; James E. Nugent, former 
director of parks and playgrounds, “City Parks 
and Playgrounds”; Charles V. Stansell, editorial 
staff, Kansas City Star, “The Publie Press and 
City Government”; T. Bruce Robb, manager, 
department of research and statisties, Federal 
Reserve Bank, “Problems of Municipal Finance 
in the Next Decade”; Frank E. Tyler, general 
counsel for the Board of Trustees, Park College, 
Welfare and the Work of 
Charities” ; Melcher, 
“EK dueation 


“Civie Associated 
George superintendent 


emeritus of schools, and Reerea- 
tion”; Forest W. Hanna, 

Jackson County (Mo.), “Polities in Big Cities”; 
Hugh L. Dwyer, M.D., director, Department of 
Health, “Health Edueation and Housing in 
Kansas City,” and Merrill E. Otis, U. 8. Distriet 
Judge, Western District of “The 
Theory of American Government in Relation to 
The 


served as coordinator of the course. 


former prosecutor, 


Missour, 


the college 
Reading 


lists and bibliographies were organized and ex- 


the Constitution.” dean of 


tensive reading required. Several students made 
special investigations. 

The following expressions from some students 
in the elass indieate the practical value of such 
a course as this. There was an enrolment of 
approximately 60 students in this group. 

(1) It is at times necessary in order to get a full 
view of a particular picture to get both the theo- 
retical and practical implications of the subject. 
This course has combined the two in the most effi- 


cient manner. The text readings held little mean- 


Research. 
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ing until we heard men in the actual subject 
make it live. We are better prepared as a result 
of the increased understanding gained through this 
type of study to understand and meet our American 
city problems. Instructors in residence must by 
virtue of their isolation be dependent upon sec- 
ondary and theoretical knowledge. These lecturers 
have given us the benefit of their experience right 
in the field. As a result our outlook and under- 
standing are broader. 

(2) A course of this type is of greater value to 
a student than one given by an instructor in resi- 
dence because he is here able to receive the full 
value of the practical experience of men who actu- 
ally face the problems the student would ordinarily 
learn at second or third hand. A man in publie 
service speaking out of the wealth of his own expe- 
rience brings the actual facts much closer than they 
would appear when remotely recorded in a text-book 
or explained by a man who had received all his 
knowledge from a text-book. 

(3) This type of course is one of the most prac 
tical ones offered here at Park. We learn from men 
who have fused practical experience along with 
knowledge. Not only do we learn the bones or 
skeleton of municipal government but also we see 


and experience it (by proxy) in actual applications, 


There is, to-day, an insistent demand that 
students shall become better informed regarding 
the practical duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and government. There is also a grow- 
ing interest in the problems of citizenship and 
good government. It is of special importance 
that students shall become aware of these re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 

W. F. SANDERS 

DEAN, PARK COLLEGE, 

PARKVILLE, Mo. 





DO SCHOLARSHIPS ACCOMPLISH 
THEIR PURPOSE? 


Tue underlying purpose of virtually all 
scholarships in this country, traditionally at 
least, has been to provide financial aid to deserv- 
ing students who would not be able to attend 
the university of their choice without outside 


This 


is still the basie idea guiding the decisions of 


funds to supplement their own resources. 


scholarship committees in colleges and universi- 


ties throughout the country. Of course there 


are many variations in policy, but the funda- 
mental objective remains very much the same 
from college to college. Discrepancies that do 
exist may be attributed, for the most part, to 
differences in interpretation as to what consti- 
tutes a “deserving student.” 

Yale University defines this term as follows: 
“superior scholastic performance, high charac- 
ter, promise of leadership, and financial need 
are the chief determining factors in the award 
of all Yale scholarships, whether granted by the 
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university directly or by alumni associations.” 
Whereas most people will agree that this is a 
satisfactory and adequate policy upon which to 
base scholarship awards, some individuals won- 
der whether this principle actually is applied in 
practice and others have definite doubts that it 
is. The purpose of this study is to elicit the 
facts from the official records of Yale students 
which bear upon these implied questions or criti- 
cisms concerning the actual results of Yale’s 
scholarship policy. 

It is of fundamental importance to a clear 
understanding and interpretation of this subject 
to distinguish between two quite different types 
of scholarship aid. At Yale, as well as at a 
number of other institutions, a few scholarship 
funds exist which were originally given to the 
university with the understanding that they be 
These 


restrictions are such that only individuals bear- 


employed only in certain specified ways. 


ing a certain family name or those residing in 
certain localities may qualify for an award. 
Unless there happen to be more candidates than 
funds for one of these “restricted scholarships” 
the university may not apply its own scholar- 
ship standards in making awards. In most 
eases these scholarships are awarded almost 
automatically to qualified students who have 
All other Yale 
scholarships are awarded on a competitive basis 
in accordance with the policy set forth above. 
It is these “competitive scholarships” only with 


been admitted to the university. 


which this study deals. 

There has never been much doubt that com- 
petitive scholarship awards at Yale have con- 
sistently been made to students of high char- 
acter who have a definite financial need. In 
view of general agreement on the point that 
these two criteria have been satisfied, further 
substantiation of them seems unnecessary. It 
may also be noted that only a few critics have 
expressed belief that the scholastic qualifications 
of Yale’s scholarship recipients are not suffi- 
ciently high. Criticism from this standpoint is 
not justified, however, as may be clearly shown 
by an example from the abundant data available 
on this point. Within the present senior class 
there are 104 men holding competitive scholar- 
ships. Of this number 44 per cent. rank in the 
top 10 per cent. of the class on the basis of 
scholastic achievement; 84 per cent. are in the 
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top quarter, and all are within the upper third 
of the class. 

Whereas there is little room for doubt that 
Yale does award its competitive scholarships to 
financially needy students of high character and 
superior scholastic performance, the extent to 
which scholarship recipients satisfy the promise- 
of-leadership remains an 


requirement open 


question. Yet it is this criterion of scholarship 
eligibility around which most conjecture, criti 
cism and debate have centered. On the one 
hand, there are a few misinformed individuals 
whose sporadic outbreaks in the publie press 
would lead one to believe that Yale and certain 
other universities are proselytizing athletes (but 


never scholars) by offering juicy “scholarships” 


as bait. Apparently these writers are more in 
terested in a sensational story than in creating 
a clear understanding of the subject in the 
reader’s mind. On the other hand, one finds a 
number of equally misinformed alumni deerying 
the fact that Yale does not offer scholarship aid 
to promising athletic material. One or the other 
of these groups must be wrong. Both are vie- 
tims of wishful thinking; and as will be shown 
shortly, both err in their conclusions. 

It should be remembered that we are consid 
ering the extent to which Yale scholarships are 
awarded to men who show “promise of leader 
The athletic 
field is only one among many places where lead 


ship,” not just athletie ability. 
ership traits may be shown. A university may 
be said to develop many different kinds of !ead- 
ers—leaders in college-publications work, public 
speaking and debate; committee activities of the 
class; special interest clubs; athleties, and schol 
few. The 


question, therefore, is not whether Yale does 


arship itself, to name a essential 
or does not award scholarships to athletes, but 
whether its scholarships are granted to men who 
show promise of leadership. 

As a prerequisite to developing campus lead 
ers, individuals must of course be participants 
in some form of activity. The statistical data 
set forth in Table I indicate the degree of par- 


ticipation in extracurricular activities and the 
different 


scholastic honors achieved at two 
periods of time by scholarship recipients as 
compared with all other students (non-scholar- 


ship men). Figures in the columns headed 


1 The basic materials for this study were gathered 
in 1930 by A. B. Crawford, director, Yale Depart- 
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“per cent.” refer to the proportion of students 
1940-42 or 1930-32 classes, whether 


scholarship or non-scholarship men, who par- 


in the 


ticipated in each activity noted in the left-hand 
margin of the table. For example, among all 
recipients of competitive scholarships in the 
classes of 1940, 1941 and 1942, 7 per cent. were 
major letter men, 14 per cent. earned minor 
Although it is 
interesting to note the way in which the scholar- 


letters and so on down the list. 


ship and non-scholarship groups are each dis- 


ship groups as numbers above and below this 
reference point. An index of 100, therefore, 
should be interpreted as the normal or theoreti- 
‘al expectancy of participation in some activity 
or of winning some form of distinction. Flue- 
tuation of the separate indices upward or down- 
ward from this basic point of reference indicates 
whether the number of students in each group 
being compared with reference to a given activ- 
ity is greater or less than would be normally 
expected considering the ratio of total scholar- 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND SCHOLASTIC HONORS OF SCHOLARSHIP AND NON-SCHOLARSHIP 


STUDENTS WITHIN THE 


Recipients of Competitive 
Scholarships 


Classes of 


"40, °41, ’42 


Per In 
cent dex 


Major letter men 116 
Minor letter men { 4 
Numeral men nf : 82 

Net total winning athletic 

insignia 2 ‘ 91 

Participants in non-athletie ac 

tivities 

total participating in or 

ganized activities 
Fraternity members not engag 

ing in any other type of ac 

tivity 
Total fraternity members 
Winners of scholastic honors 

of all grades 
Senior-society members .. -s 
Net total in organized activities 

or winning some type of dis- 

tinction 
Remainder of class 
Total cases 


°30, ’31, '3: 


UPPERCLASSES AT YALE CONSIDERED AT TWO DIFFERENT PERIODS 


ALL OTHER STUDENTS 
(Non-Scholarship Men) 


Classes Classes of Classes of 


30, ’31, ’32 





Per 
cent. 


Per 


cent. No. 


° cent. dex 





141 
314 
591 


8 3 8 } 93 
14 2% 103 
29 ‘ 4- zt 109 

104 


94 540 


685 


974 


393 
1086 





tributed over the range of activities, these data 
do not provide a satisfactory basis for directly 
comparing the performance of one group with 
the The 


may be compared directly, however, by refer- 


other. records of these two groups 
ring to the index numbers (columns headed 
‘index”) ealeulated for each item in Table I. 
If the index number of 100 is taken as the 
degree of participation in a particular activity 
for all students in either set of classes, it is 


possible to express the relative amount of par- 


ticipation of the scholarship and non-scholar- 


ment of Personnel Study, but have not been pub- 
lished heretofore. Taking the records of students 
in the three upperelasses at Yale as of June, 1930, 
Mr. Crawford tabulated data for the classes of 
1930, 1931 and 1932, aeeording to the categories 
noted in Table I. Data for the classes of 1940, 
1941 and 1942 were tabulated in a similar manner 
as of June, 1940, by the writer. 


ship to total non-scholarship men. For ex- 
ample, in the 1940-42 classes, only 32 per cent. 
of the total eases are scholarship and 68 per 
cent. are non-scholarship men. Consequently, 
if out of 142 major-letter men in these classes, 
53 (37 per cent.) were scholarship and 89 (63 
per cent.) were non-scholarship students, the 
index for the former group is above normal 
expectations (116) and for the latter group it 
is below normal expectaney (93). 

Before attempting to draw conclusions from 
the data presented in Table I, it should be 
pointed out that scholarship men generally are 
not as free as other students to take part in 
extracurricular activities. In the first place, 
they must of necessity maintain a relatively 
high scholastic average to secure renewed schol- 


arship aid each year. Secondly, practically all 
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scholarship recipients work from 12 to 21 hours 
a week, or about 16 hours as an average weekly 
expenditure of time, on remunerative employ- 
ment throughout the college year. 
of hours available for outside activities is, there- 
fore, somewhat less for scholarship holders than 
for most, but not all, of the non-scholarship 
group. (About 6 per cent. of the latter group 
are also engaged in term-time employment.) 
Considering these restrictions upon the free 
time of scholarship students, one would expect 
that their participation in extracurricular ac- 
This is not 


The number 


tivities would be relatively slight. 
the case. From the data presented in Table I, 
it is clearly evident not only that scholarship 
students as a group are distinctly good scholars, 
but that they also engage extensively in extra- 
curricular activities and that their performance 
generally is as good as the over-all achievement 
record of the non-scholarship group. This was 
true of the classes of 1930, 1931 and 1932; it 
is even more so of the classes of 1940, 1941 and 
1942, as judged by the index number of 105 
for the latter classes and 96 for the former, 
pertaining to the “net total [number of stu- 
dents] in organized activities or winning some 
type of distinetion.” 

Referring to the net total number of men 
winning athletic insignia, the indices of 91 and 
89 for scholarship students in the 1940-42 and 
1930-32 elasses respectively, indicate that the 
proportion participating in athletic activities is 
reasonably close to normal statistical expec- 
taney. An additional two or three per cent. 
of the scholarship group participating in this 
activity would raise these index figures to 100. 
Consequently it may be said that those indi- 
viduals among the journalists and alumni who 
occasionally criticize the administration of 
Yale’s scholarship policy from different stand- 
points are both wrong in their conclusions. 
Yale neither has too many nor too few athletes 
among its scholarship recipients. 

Mere participation in activities, however, is 
not tantamount to leadership in these activities. 
Additional data are necessary to show the extent 
to which scholarship students, as compared to 
non-scholarship men, attain positions of eampus 
leadership. This comparison, for the classes of 
1940, 1941 and 1942 only, may be made from 
the figures presented in Table II. Index num- 
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TABLE II 


POSITIONS OF LEADERSHIP HELD BY SCHOLARSHIP 
STUDENTS 


(Classes of 1940, 1941, 1942) 
Senior class council ... 23 outof 39o0r 59 per cent. 
Senior class secretary 
and treasurer ...... Zoutof 6o0r 33 per cent. 
Senior class-day com- 
aA ere Houtof l2or 42 per cent, 
Oy > ae 2outof 2 or 100 per cent. 
Sheffield student council ll outof 2lor 52 per cent. 
Yale Political Union of 
SERS soutof l2or 25 per cent. 
Publication boards 
CHAIFMIGR ....6%. Toutof l50r 47 per cent 
Business managers foutof lier 27 per cent. 
Junior and senior prom. 
COMMICTOES .....00% 27 outof Tlor 38 per cent 


OO re 5outof 6or 
Captains of 
WON Sect caasies 14 outof 42 or 33 per cent. 
Mae cceceaneieee 103 out of 241 or 43 per cent. 


S83 per cent, 


bers have not been calculated in this instance 
because the number of students involved is too 
small to warrant using this statistical device. 
Keeping in mind the fact that the scholarship 
group comprises slightly less than one third of 
the total enrolment in the 1940—42 classes, it is 
significant to note that a considerably larger 
proportion of scholarship men are in positions 
of campus leadership than would normally be 
expected from their relative numbers in these 
classes. 

Do scholarships accomplish their purpose? 
The data presented in this study definitely indi- 
sate that Yale’s scholarship policy achieves its 
stated objectives to a remarkable degree. 

Rateu Rowinson Wo tr, JR. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL STUDY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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ATKINSON, CARROLL. Radio Programs Intended 
for Classroom Use. (Nelson Memorial Library.) 
Pp. 128. Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 
1942, $1.50. 

This volume (No. VI), sketches briefly the history 
of programs intended for classroom use as they have 
been developed by the major networks ; records some 
successful applications of the idea by which radio 
yrograms can supplement and enrich offerings 
Number V_ was listed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 13. 
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DARRAH, WILLIAM C. An Introduction to the Plant 
Sciences. Pp. xi+ 332. Illustrated. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. 1942. $2.75. 

A text-book for students who are taking a one 
semester course in botany or plant biology ; product 
of lectures in general botany given at Harvard Uni 
versity and Radcliffe College 
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D. LuTHER. Essentials of Liberal Educa- 
Pp. vii+ 200. Ginn, 1942. $1.50. 
Aims to be an informal and elementary guide to the 
student who seeks a liberal education. A definite 
attempt is made to show the student why, how and 
what he ought to study in college, but these specific 
objectives are related directly to the development of 
a “broad and vital philosophy of human living” 
which combines in a single unity the arts of self- 
discovery, self-discipline, self-development and self- 
denial These four arts are shown to cover the 
ideals, techniques, curricula and obligations of a 
liberal education 


EVANS 
tion, 


’ 


oo 

Curriculum Bulle- 
Uni- 
1942. 


GRIM, PAuL R. (reported by). 
tin (No. 56) Pp. 36. Mimeographed. 
versity Cooperative Store, Eugene, Ore. 

D0¢. 

“The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 

racy’’ was the theme in the April meeting of the In 

land Empire Curriculum Society which was held in 

Spokane 

e 


Helping the Foreiqn-Born Achieve Citizenship. 
pins g 
Education and National Defense Series (Pamph- 
let No. 21). U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 36. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
20¢. 
Designed to help teachers of the foreign-born to 
make their work with adult aliens a dynamic force 
for democracy by providing a new emphasis in citi 
zenship education for naturalization 


LENAWAY, SISTER MARY ALBERT. Principles of 
Education According to Bishop Dupanloup. Pp. 
xi+ 169. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. 1942. 

A Ph.D. dissertation including in summary Bishop 
Dupanioup’s principles as compared with contem- 
porary thought. 

* 


MICHEELS, WILLIAM J. (editor). Profe ssional 
Writings of Homer J. Smith. Pp. x+89. Mime- 
ographed, Industrial Arts Club, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 1942.  50¢. 
Summarizes abstracts of selected articles and cita 
tions of other contributions concerning industrial 
arts, trade education and vocational guidance. 


DANIEL D. Day. Research in 
of Radio (Bulletin No. 55). 
Pp. 32. Mimeographed. Evaluation of School 
Broadeasts, Ohio State University. 1942. 50¢. 
One of a series of bulletins of research which aims 
to analyze the educational values of radio in schools ; 
supported by grants from the General Education 
Board, and sponsored by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, FCC, 
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Roppins, Irvine. What Teachers Think of Radio 
\ Survey of Teachers in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, 1941 (Bulletin No. 58). Pp. 13. Mimeo- 
graphed. Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University. 1942. 10¢. 
* 
Principles of Demo- 
Bureau of 
Uni- 


RORER, JOHN ALEXANDER. 
cratic Supervision. Pp. vi+ 230. 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity. 1942. 

A critical investigation of proposed principles of 
supervision in light of a democratic philosophy of 
education Results imply relationships among ad- 
ministrators, eS and teachers which will 
contribute to the practice of democracy in the 


schools A Ph.D. dissertation. 
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ROWLAND, Howarp. Crime and Punishment on 
the Air (Bulletin No. 54). Pp. 16. Mimeo- 
graphed, Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University. 1942. 25¢. 


SMITH, EUGENE R., RALPH W. TYLER and others. 
‘‘Appraising and Recording Student Progress.’’ 
Adventure in American Education, Vol. III 
(PEA Publications, Commission on the Relation 
of School and College). Pp. xxiii+550. Harper. 
1942. $3.00. 

Evaluation, records and reports in the 380 schools of 
the Eight-Year Study. Volumes I and II were listed 
in SCHOOL AND Society, February 21 and April 4, 
respectively. To be reviewed in a later number. 

e 


‘A Historical Outline of the 
Territorial Common Schools in the State of 
Kansas.’’ Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia Bulletin of Information, Vol. 22, No. 2 
(Studies in Education No. 24). Published by 
the college. 1942. 


SMITH, LLoypD C. 


* 

STRATFORD, WILLIAM D, Some Restrictions and 
Limitations to the Free Movement of Teachers. 
Pp. xi+ 248. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. $2.65. 
This survey of 542 communities in the 48 states ap- 
proaches the problem of the barriers to the interstate 
mobility of teachers from the point of view of soci- 
ological factors and administrative personnel. A 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

e 

THORPE, CLARENCE D. (editor). Preparation for 
College English—An Interpretation of College 
Entrance Standards in English. Pp. 104.  Pre- 
pared by the Michigan Committee on the Articu- 
lation of High-School and College English and 
published by University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. 1942. 

This study, more than a revision of the former bul 
letin of the same title published in 1935, aims to 
present in concrete form what is expected of a fresh- 
man in the way of training in English when he 
enters any one of the colleges of Michigan cooperat- 
ing in the state-wide articulation project. 

e 

Wiese, G. D. A Primer on Questionnaires—With 
Special Reference to School Broadcasts (Bulletin 
No. 59). Pp. 40. Mimeographed. Evaluation 
of School Broadeasts, Ohio State University. 
1942, 50¢. 

e 

The Program Analyzer (Bulletin No. 

47). <A laboratory method for studying radio 

listening habits. Pp. 11. Mimeographed. Eval- 

uation of School Broadeasts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1942. 10¢. 


WoELFEL, NoRMAN. What Objectives for School 
Broadcasts? (Bulletin No. 53.) Pp. 8. Mime- 
ographed. Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University. 1942. 10¢. 


WrREN, Harotp A. Vocational Aspiration Levels 

of Adults. Pp. vi+150. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1942, $1.85. 
This investigation seeks identification of the char- 
acteristics of workers on various occupational levels 
in relation to their vocational ambitions. A Ph.D. 
dissertation. 
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New. and Yorlticoming oaks 
A FRENCH SOLDIER SPEAKS 


By JACQUES. Translated by Helen Waddell 
Not only the soldier but the soul of France speaks in this book, 
for it is both a personal and a national self-examination. The abiding 
value of this little book is that through it an ordinary French soldier 
redeclares, with a rare clarity and beauty of expression, the truths 
about France and Frenchmen. This is the voice of the France we all 
admire, speaking with moving eloquence. $1.25 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


By EDWARD HALLETT CARR 
Professor Carr divides his analysis into two main parts: a consid- 
eration of the economic deficiencies which caused the pre-war crisis 
and an application of this analysis to post-war prospects. 
The Old World is dead; the future lies with those who can most 
successfully turn their backs on that world and face a new one with 
understanding and courage. This book is a call for such leadership. 


EUROPE IN REVOLT 


By RENE KRAUS 

In spite of Hitler’s enforced New Order, two hundred million 
subjugated Europeans are in revolt. 

In this new book, René Kraus scrutinizes the methods underlying 
the apparent Nazi madness. He exposes the cold and calculated sys- 
tem by which fifteen historic nations are to be transformed into serfs, 
or else exterminated. 

Here too is the inside story of the underground war, a story no 
newspaper or magazine could tell in full. 

From his intimate personal knowledge of Europe—her leaders, 
her peoples, and her scene—and from much documentary material 
supplied by the governments of the nations involved, Dr. Kraus pre- 
sents an authoritative and important book. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


New York THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  4n° 


Boston 
Chicago 60 Fifth Avenue, New York San Francisco 
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